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WHO IS RUNNING FOR WHAT? : 

EDITOR: ! 

So many of the campaign speeches have been so totall; I 

irrelevant that I find myself amused. Fox hunters do not , 

chase any animal that happens to cross their path nor should . 

candidates chase any public figure that happens to say them 

nay. The only genuine question in the campaign is this 

which man, General Eisenhower or Governor Stevenson, is 


better fitted to shoulder the burdens of office? 

To read Ejisenhower’s talks, however, one might con 
ceivably imagine that Dean Acheson was his opponent: on 
might think Senator McCarthy was a candidate to read 
Stevenson’s speeches. The matter becomes further com- 
plicated when columnists devote whole columns to berating 
Mr. Truman as a Democratic McCarthy, a character as- 
sassin, etc. Is Truman running for office? 

National welfare, in my humble opinion, depends on thé 
ability of a President to bring the purchasing power of th¢ 
people up to the level of their producing power. Roosevelt’s 
genius lay in his ability to help the laboring man and th 
farmer to have enough money to buy what is produced. That 
is the type of president we need. 

John Rounds Larrser 


Chicago, Il. 


Ed.: Is Roosevelt running for office? I’m confused. 


ON READING DANSETTE 
EDITOR: 

Accept my check for renewal and my congratulations o1 
that splendid article by Dr. Kuehnelt-Leddihn on the reading 
of Dansette’s stirring Religious History of Contemporary 
France. Amen to the statement: “Tragic from every point 
of view is the identification of Catholicism with specific forms 
of government.” 


Helen Norwood 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EUROPEANS WANT MONARCHY 
EDITOR: 

I appreciated very much Msgr. Cartwright’s thoughtful 
review of my book Liberty or Equality? but there are tw 
points which he raised and with which I have to disagree. 
I am myself to blame for this misunderstanding because | 
have failed to explain to my American readers certain situ- 
ations which are well known in Europe. My book was pub- 
lished simultaneously, with identical texts, in the U. S. and 
Britain. 

Monarchy, as we know by our polls, is very much “in 
the hearts and minds of people” in most parts of Europe 

In Italy we know definitely that at least 45% of the popula- 
tion is royalist; in Germany a recent poll showed 36% in 














favor of monarchy, an even larger group was 
undecided and the smallest group voiced re- 
publican sentiments. In East-Central Europe 
the terms “republic” and “democracy” have 
been made so odious by the Red tyrants that 
monarchical sentiments are there more ram- 
pant than ever. I am convinced that in Europe 
the monarchists (outside of France and Swit- 
zerland) form either majorities or very large 
minorities with a chance of becoming ma- 
jorities. . . . Undoubtedly we will get monoc- 
racy (rule of one man or one party). Let us 
hope against hope that it will be a Christian 
monarchy and “not the other thing.” 

An executive recruited by competitive exam- 
inations is perhaps not a “suggestion of mo- 
mentary naiveté.” Such actually is the pro- 
cedure in most European countries (at vary- 
ing degrees). Erik Kuehnelt-Leddihn 


Lans, Tyrol, Austria 


INCORRECT TRANSLATION 
EDITOR: 


May I call your attention to the translation 
of Father Clifford’s motto in “Cornelius Cyp- 
rian Clifford” by Alastair Guinan, October, 
1952, p. 44. The motto “donec aspiret dies 

et inclinentur umbrae” is ren- 


dered “until evening comes and 

re Wp shadows lengthen.” Surely it 
(ae) should be “until the day break 
Kio and shadows flee away.” The 
contrast in meaning is so direct 

7” as to be amusing and I feel 

that someone must have been 

asleep at the switch. 


Reader 
New York, N. Y. 
Ed.: Mea culpa. The mistranslation was 
not in the MS. Apologies to the author! 


SHAKESPEARE, A CATHOLIC? 
EDITOR: 


Heartiest congratulations from deep down 
in the heart of Texas to THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
and to William John Tucker for his excellent 
article: “Shakespeare, a Catholic?” God bless 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD and William John 
Tucker. Rev. Bartholomew O’Brien 

Amarillo, Tez. 


EDITOR: 


William John Tucker drew up a very con- 
vincing brief for his case in re the Catholicism 
of Shakespeare. Certainly, Hamlet is replete 
with Catholic spirit and Catholic theology. 

I have always wondered however about 
Romeo and Juliet and I have been thinking 
considerably about the play’s Catholicism 
since I read a Marxist comment to the effect 
that the play represents the struggle of lovers 
against their social environment. Shakespeare 


seems to give the impression that the star- 
crossed lovers are victims of destiny, that 
they cannot save themselves from their doom. 
Is this not a denial of free will? 
Gregory DeVere 
Baltimore, Md. 

Ed.: I believe you will find most critics 
agreed that Romeo and Juliet bring about 
their own doom. The Franciscan Friar Lau- 
rence in the play, considered by many as 
Shakespeare’s spokesman, certainly presumes 
that the characters are free and destroy them- 
selves by their own choice. 


THE DAYS ARE EVIL 
EDITOR: 


We are often told that as Catholics we 
cannot succumb to the despair of our times. 
I have read that Christ’s followers must not 
be anxious about tomorrow or fearful. Yet 
we are told that the days are evil. What is 
the matter with being despairful if the days 
are evil and we want to get away from all 
this trouble? This is not a critical remark. 
I am frankly puzzled by this need of being 
happy in a world that we say is a valley of 
tears. Marian Martigny 

New York, N. Y. 

Ed.: Despair consists in giving up all hope 
of salvation and the means of salvation. It 
should not be confused with fear and anxiety. 
Some of the saints wished they were dead but 
their wish was conditioned on God’s will. 


GRAHAM GREENE AND CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
EDITOR: 


In a London broadcast recently the an- 
nouncer read a letter from Graham Greene, 
to Charlie Chaplin claiming that Chaplin had 
dignified America by living here and now was 
being repaid for his kindness by a govern- 
ment that is apparently taking orders from 
Senator McCarthy. I cannot understand why 
Greene feels as he does toward America. It 
seems to me we have been more than kind 
to him in our attitude. His books have been 
favorably received on our shores. 

Homer Freeman 
New Haven, Conn. 

Ed.: Some time age Graham 
Greene engaged in a diatribe 
against U.S.in a letter to the 
London Tablet, and he has 
remarked that Los Angeles, 
at the time of his visit to 
this country, was living un- 
der a reign of terror of Mc- 
Carthyism. The heart of the 
matter is that the State Department held up 
his visa for a time because he had been a 
Communist in his youth. 
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DECLINE AND FALL OF EDITOR 
EDITOR: 

It seems to me you are quite far off base 
in what was obviously a hasty and premature 
judgment of candidate Stevenson in your Sep- 
tember editorial “Stevenson Clips the Left- 
Wingers.” Now after hearing, some of the 
Governor’s speeches I’m sure your editorial 
face must have turned slightly pink. If 
Stevenson and the Democratic party have be- 
come “conservative,” then Joe McCarthy is a 
Communist. Homer Mendez 

Astoria, Ore. 

Ed.: I still think Stevenson intended in Au- 
gust to pursue a middle-of-the-road policy. 
There is still time for the Lone Ranger to 
shake loose the radicals that have been hurting 
his cause. Can he do it? 


PRESIDENT OR PUPPET? 
EDITOR: 

: You assumed in your editorial “Has 
Your Candidate a Long Arm?” that a dicta- 
torship is the quickest way for an impatient 
president to answer the problems of our gov- 
ernment. Perhaps it is. Lord Bryce seemed 
so to think (Cf. The American Common- 
wealth, I. p. 296). But a president, even a 
hot-headed one, with powers to solve the de- 
mands of today is not a dictator, for he has 
what a dictator has not—responsibility to 
the people. It is a president without the 
power to solve these problems that will bring 
dictatorship. People accept dictators when 
presidents do nothing, not when they try to 
do what is necessary. The root of the prob- 
lem is the greed and mistaken philosophy 
that give rise to the national crises, not the 
instrumentalities used to regulate them... 


James V. Schall, S.J. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Ed.: For a thorough discussion of the need 


of balancing free initiative with the Common 
Good, see the chapter on “People and the 
State” in Man and the State by Jacques 
Maritain. 








MEDIEVAL MANUSCRIPTS 
EDITOR: 

It occurred to me that some of your readers 
might be interested in an exhibit of liturgica! 
manuscripts to be presented at the Seligmann 
Gallery, 5 East 57th Street, N. Y. City, fo: 
about four weeks beginning November 17th. 
The collection consists of thirty-three manu- 
scripts dating from the eleventh through th: 
sixteenth century. It is the collection of 
Duke and Duchess d’Arenberg. Few peopl: 
have ever seen these volumes due to the eccen 
tricity of the father of the present Duke and 
his wife. 


Jack C. Davis 
New York, N. } 


SIMONE WEIL 
EDITOR: 

I read the review of Simone Weil’s latest 
book in your October issue. There was one 
sentence that seemed to stand out sharply in 
a review that otherwise was completely in 
accord with my own reactions to the French 
mystic. “One sometimes questions her con- 
clusions, but never the tortuous inner strug- 
gles by which she reached them.” I have noticed 
in much Catholic writing of late a genuine 
desire on the part of the writer to under- 
stand the viewpoint of one struggling for faith. 
But it seems to me that at times one can so 
overstress this as to make the search for truth 
and its psychological anguish more important 
than the truth itself. I have no doubt that 
God will pardon this mystical mountain- 
climber for her failure to make the ascent, 
but the fact still remains that she failed. 

Lillian Heller Tompkins 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOTHING TO DO 
EDITOR: 

It seems that the United States has nothing 
at all to worry about. There is no danger of 
any kind on the horizon. So Mr. Truman has 
decided that he will tour the country giving 
whistle-stop political speeches while the coun- 

try takes care of itself. The 
Soviets are holding their 
first Congress in many years 
=. and undoubtedly they are not 
getting together for  pur- 
poses of pleasure. But that’s 
all right. Everything is rosy in Washington 
and Mr. Truman needs his fun. How long, 
O Lord, how long! 
John F. Galleher 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WE SHALL BE HAPPY TO HEAR HOW 
YOU LIKE OUR NEW DRESS 
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Korea, Communists, Corruption 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Done the last few months I have frequently been asked to siate my 
choice of presidential candidate. I have bulged with pride in the implied 
compliment, but | have steadfastly refused to express my choice. It is 
my humble opinion that a Catholic editor should deal with problems and 
principles, judging current events in the light of Catholic teaching. He 
has no concern with the machinery of elections or the personalities of 
candidates. I feel that my personal political tastes are just about as 
significant as my opinion of the Brooklyn Dodgers or Patagonian pottery. 
For these reasons I was quite shocked to find the editors of Commonweal 
(September 26th) coming out with a public indorsement of Governor 
Adlai Stevenson. 

Traditionally the Catholic Church in America has remained aloof from 
political affairs. Today when there is a widespread fear of the political 
ambitions of the Church, there is a grave need to stay severely away from 
political ties and affections. How often have we assured our non-Catholic 
friends that the Church is neither Right nor Left, that she is above politics. 
As Conrad Bonacina says: “In principle, then, the Catholic Church is of 
no political color. She numbers in her communion people of almost every 
shade of political opinion, and no one has the right to say of this or that 
shade that it is any more ‘Catholic’ than any other” (Cross Currents. 
Fall, 1951, p. 1). 

Perhaps Commonweal, being a liberal Catholic magazine, wants to 
eradicate from the minds of American liberals the notion that the Church 
is conservative. The editors, however, could have accomplished their 
purpose by pointing to Church history instead of pointing to Steven- 
son. The Church is conservative in the sense that it desires law and 
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order and the secure enjoyment of 
personal rights. But it is not con- 

servative in the partisan sense. 
There have been conservative 
clergy wedded to vested interests 
but the true spirit of the Church 
can be found in the 


Cardinal Papacy. Newman re- 
Newman marks “what an eye 
Says: the Sovereign Pon- 


tiffs have for the 
future,” and how they are ready 
and willing to detach themselves 
from the existing order if the King- 
dom of God demands it. He tells 
also of the time when Pope Pius IX 
was advised by a statesman to 
“.. . catch hold of the coattail of 
Austria and hang on .. .” and how 
Pius did just the reverse. For, as 
Newman says: “The Popes have 
been old men; but, wonderful to say, 
they have never been slow to ven- 
ture out upon a new line, when it 
was necessary, and had ever been 
looking about, sounding, exploring, 
taking observations, reconnoitering, 
attempting, even where there was 
no immediate reason why they 
should not let well alone .. .” 
(Historical Sketches, Vol. Ill, p. 
134). 


I HAVE no doubt that some of my 
readers will approve of Common- 
weal’s break with tradition. How 
often we hear it said that we are 
living in a revolution, and that we 
Catholics are slow to adapt our re- 
ligion to the tremendous social and 
technological strides in the world 
around us. But I think we can 
make our religion more relevant 
and serviceable by deepening our 
spiritual life rather than by canon- 
izing a candidate. For the men of 
our time are more anxious to hear 
that God really loves them, that 
Christ redeemed them, that they are 


destined for Heaven, than to hear 
the name of a man to vote for. 

Perhaps, if I had more charity 
myself, I would not criticize Com- 
monweal and its august editors but 
content myself with stating my own 
policy: that I will not write my way 
into the political arena unless some 
candidate or party advocates prin- 
ciples conflicting with moral law or 
interfering with the Christian way 
of life. 


Wren Governor Stevenson first set 
out on his campaign, he proceeded 
to disclose his plans for the future. 
If he were. elected, he would do this 
and that... . But by force of cir- 
cumstances he has been compelled 
to dig back into the past and de- 
fend the Truman Administration. 
The attack as laid down by the 
Democrats has had three prongs: 
Korea, Communists and Corrup- 
tion. 

We have read reams of news- 
paper print dealing with Korea. 
General Eisenhower has deplored 
the incompetence of the political 
leaders which made 


the intervention Dean 
necessary. He has Acheson 
censured Dean Ache- Censured 


son for having de- 

clared early in 1950 that America’s 
defense perimeter did not include 
Korea. This, according to Eisen- 
hower, was equivalent to inviting 
Russia to seize Korea, promising 
that America would not take any 
action by way of defense. 

Acheson replied to the effect that 
the General had failed to call atten- 
tion to the second part of the 
“defense-perimeter” statement in 
which Acheson expressly said that 
the entire civilized world, under its 
commitments to the U.N., would 
rise up to defend any nation that 
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was victimized by unjust aggres- 
sion. Others pointed out also that 
the “defense-perimeter” was actu- 
ally formulated by the Pentagon 
when none other than the General 
himself was Chief of Staff. 

The thought that occurs to most 
of us is this: why all this hue and 
cry over spilled milk? Why specu- 
late now about responsibility for the 
events of 1950? We have a problem 
to decide in Korea right here and 
now and it’s a very practical prob- 
lem. 


Taat problem resolves itself into a 
question: should we pull out of 
Korea? It does seem tragic to add 
to the 120,000 American casualties 
already recorded in this “police ac- 
tion.” Yet the obvious answer to 
the question is that if we had a 
right to intervene in 1950, we have 
a right to fight in 1952. 

Russia engineered the war to test 
our muscles, to see if we would re- 
sist aggression. If we had backed 
down, she would have started off 
on other invasions and probably 
Germany would be her first big vic- 
tim. If we retreat from Korea, we 
not only lose face in the whole of 
Asia but we invite Russia to start 
another war somewhere else in the 
world. Eisenhower has_ recom- 
mended that South Koreans man 
the front lines with Americans in 
reserve. 

Admittedly, there is a strong cur- 
rent of feeling in favor of retreat 
from Korea. Political immoralists 
like Morgenthau and Kennan claim 

that we ought to 


No More stop playing Lady 
Lady Bountiful to the 
Bountiful world and begin to 


think about Number 
One. Too long, according to these 
experts, have we pursued moral 





and ideological objectives instead of 
national interest. This is just about 
as un-Christian a doctrine as any 
that issued from Machiavelli but it 
is entertained by a considerable 
cross section of the American 


people. 


| # we stay in Korea, should we 
start a large-scale war in earnest 
and knock the Chinese out? A re- 
cent public opinion poll showed 
that 55% of the people wanted a 
quick knockout blow. It is true that 
we should have taken MacArthur’s 
advice and blockaded China’s coast, 
bombed Chinese bases in Man- 
churia, used the Nationalist troops 
for diversionary attacks on the Chi- 
nese mainland. 

But that was back in 1950 when 
MacArthur had pushed the Commu- 
nist forces back to Manchuria. To- 
day the Chinese armies have been 
built up in incredible numbers and 
power. We could chase them out 
of Korea but they could return in 
force: we could never possibly beat 
them on the mainland of China. 
Meanwhile, Stalin would lick his 
chops and perhaps we would have 
a third world war on our hands. 

I don’t see how the Nationalists, 
even with the aid of American air 
and naval protection, can make any 
substantial gains on the mainland. 
The high hopes of Chiang’s follow- 
ers are predicated on the effective- 
ness of Nationalist guerrillas and 
the anticipated readiness of the Chi- 
nese people to renounce Commu- 
nism. 

A big perhaps hangs over these 
suppositions. One writer has com- 
pared the task confronting Chiang 
to the task that would have faced 
Robert E. Lee had he chosen to re- 
treat to the island of Cuba instead 
of surrendering at Appomattox. He 
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could have invaded the mainland, 
but I don’t think our Civil War his- 
torians would have conceded him 
any chance of success. 


W: have a right to feel indignant 
at the Reds over the Truce Talks. 
We know they are only stalling for 
time, and we also know they have 
no intention of living up to any 
agreement they sign. Yet there is 
a possibility that our negotiators 
may be able to convince them that 
an end of hostilities would be to 
their advantage as well as ours. 


The chief obstacle of 
Helping course is the repatri- 
the ation of prisoners. 
Murderers After the last War, 


the Russians mur- 
dered or exiled the prisoners sent 
back to them by the United States. 
We cannot in conscience return the 
100,000 prisoners in Korea who say 
they don’t want to return. At the 
same time the Reds feel that they 
will lose face if these men are al- 
lowed to go over to the American 
cause. Some compromise may yet 
be devised. 

Another controversial issue of 
course has been the question of 
Communists in Government. Ste- 
venson has dragged the enigma of 
McCarthyism into the campaign. 
McCarthyism is an amazing phe- 
nomenon: it changes color accord- 
ing to the views of the speaker. To 
the Administration it means the 
black terror of Hitlerism: to others 
it means a Paul Revere awakening 
the countryside. 

At any rate, it is an emotional 
word and Stevenson, attacking 
McCarthyism, abandoned his usual 
intellectual tone and refreshing 
imagery, and resorted to the same 
old clichés The Nation and The 
Daily Worker have been using ad 


nauseam. He called McCarthyism 
by the standard labels: “Pursuit of 
phantoms, climate of fear and hys- 
teria, loyalty inquisition, burning 
down the barn to kill the rats, etc.” 

It is difficult to discover what 
his precise attitude to subversives 
really is. At Albuquerque, for in- 
stance, he said: “The Communist 
conspiracy within the United States 
deserves the attention of every 
American citizen and the sleepless 
concern of responsible agencies 
of government.” Then he turned 
around and said that American 
Communists on the whole were not 
very important. 


Bancs the Wisconsin primaries on 
September 9th, both the Democratic 
and Republican strategists realize 
that the American people are for 
McCarthyism. That is, the people 
demand that something be done to 
ferret out the Communists from 
Government. The voters in Wiscon- 
sin represented a great variety of 
national groups, religions and even 
political parties. McCarthy swept 
every county in the State except two 
and defeated his main opponent al- 
most 3 to 1. 

As the magazine Time says: “The 
Wisconsin primary indicates that a 
large part of the American people 
believe American Communists are 
important and do not believe that 
the pursuit of Com- 
munists is the pur- “Time” 
suit of phantoms.” and 
Public opinion has McCarthy 
been strengthened in 
this belief by a statement made by 
General Bedell Smith when testify- 
ing in Senator McCarthy’s libel suit 
against Senator Benton. The head 
of our top Intelligence unit said: “I 
believe there are Communists in my 
own organization. I am morally 
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certain there are. They are so adept 
and adroit that they have infiltrated 
practically every security organiza- 
tion of the Government.” He later 
attempted to “interpret” his state- 
ment but as far as the people were 
concerned, the cat was out of the 
bag. 


Goan EISENHOWER has sup- 
ported McCarthy while differing 
with him on his “methods.” The 
people, however, are not voting for 
methods but for McCarthy as a sym- 
bol of opposition to Communist in- 
filtration of Government. The mat- 
ter of methods is for the Senate to 
decide. McCarthy is not accusing 
the man-in-the-street; he is pro- 
nouncing upon the qualifications of 
public officials to hold office. That 
surely is a proper function of a 
senator. 

He seems to have made some state- 
ments without furnishing proof, but 
the fact is that he has been pre- 
vented from furnishing evidence by 
Truman’s ban on the use of Gov- 
ernment files. If McCarthy has 
abused his senatorial powers, the 
Senate has the duty to punish him. 
They have refused to do so. 

Finally there is “the mess in 
Washington.” The TV triumph of 
Senator Nixon has brought into 
focus the whole vast problem: can 
privately donated funds for public 
officials conduce to good govern- 


ment? From the campaign speeches, 
I judge that both candidates are in 
favor of conscience. I fear, however, 
that they have in mind a certain 
self-respect, a moral taste or senti- 
ment. What we really need is the 
true Christian concept of conscience 
based on the existence of a personal 
Lawgiver whose commands must be 
obeyed. Yet an ethi- 

cal sentiment is bet- God and 
ter than none, and Conscience 
I’m sure that either 

candidate would make an honest 
attempt to clean up the “mess” left 
by the patron of the Pendergast 
gang. 


I CAN hear objections. “What about 
your Catholic politicians? They be- 
lieve in a personal Lawgiver but 
they’re no better than the common 
run of politicians!” I must confess 
that I hang my head in shame as I 
read of the Nunans, the Boyles, the 
Finnegans in the RFC and income 
tax scandals. There are many good 
Catholic politicians but the bad ones 
get the headlines. 

A recent poll revealed that only 
70% of Americans believe a_poli- 
tician can be honest and only 20% 
want their children to be_ poli- 
ticians. Our Catholic colleges can 
do a great service by convincing the 
devout Catholic student that politics 
is a noble profession in dire need of 
men of Christian conscience. 


Dcssocaact means more than government for the people. It also means 
government of the people and by the people. And I do not hesitate to say 
that the citizen who neglects to perform his duty to vote for honest and 
able men for our leaders in government is guilty of disloyalty to America. 
—CARDINAL SPELLMAN. 
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Never Sound Retreat! 


by HELEN 


Wisconsin talked back to the na- 
tion a few weeks ago! It talked 
back to the smear artist and the 
radical, to the pseudo-liberal and 
the Parlor Pink. It let them know, 
with unprecedented emphasis, that 
it approved Senator Joe McCarthy 
and his one-man campaign against 
Communism! 

To view the subject objectively, 
it must be remembered that Sena- 
tor McCarthy was a more or less 
obscure Midwestern judge, who had 
served several years with the Ma- 
rines in the South Pacific, when he 
sought the post of young Bob La 
Follette six years ago, and went 
down to a capital seething with 
smoke screen diplomacy and tragic 
compromise, with insidious in- 
trigue and, even worse, possible 
treason. 

Others before him had witnessed 
the unhealthy picture and some had 
dared the wrath of the bureaucrats, 
only to be promptly “purged” for 
their efforts. Too many, afraid to 
risk their political futures, had 
climbed aboard the band wagon in- 
side which rode the crimson Trojan 
Horse. But not so Joe McCarthy. 


IL. has been suggested that Senator 
McCarthy should have used the ac- 
cepted avenues of approach to the 


WILLIAMS 


problem, but one look at the Whit- 
taker Chambers case points to the 
utter futility of such procedure. 
For almost a decade, Chambers 
tramped from one _ government 
agency to another all the way to the 
White House, without finding a re- 
ceptive audience, even while the 
radical was selling his wares on 
every American street corner. So 
Senator McCarthy had but one 
course open to him—to carry his 
fight to the American people, de- 
spite attempted censorship, per- 
sonal abuse and character assassi- 
nation. 

Yet his documented charges often 
rate little more than an obscure 
paragraph in the daily press. His 
radio defenders find few sponsors 
and the journalist, seeking to tell 
the truth about him, has few out- 
lets through which to enlighten a 
nation seemingly bent upon com- 
mitting suicide. Never has he en- 





In appraising Senator McCarthy there is 
no middle way—one is either for him or 
against him. Helen Williams, a past proba- 
tion and parole officer in Wisconsin (cover- 
ing, in part, Senator McCarthy’s home ter- 
ritory), was with the Milwaukee County 
Criminal Courts Probation Department for 
thirteen years. She writes with personal 
knowledge of the Senator and his record in 
her home State. 
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joyed the support of political 
bosses; his own party leaders have 
deserted him far too often. Most of 
the time he has stood, tragically 
alone, because few were willing to 
walk with him that lonely path to 
a political Calvary. 

The votes he cast in Congress 
have long been buried beneath a 
toppling heap of rubbish, including 
income tax and housing booklets. 
The proud record of a Marine Cap- 
tain has been smeared by the barbed 
tongue of a Drew Pearson. The 
partial State Department house- 
cleaning accomplished by the Mc- 
Carthy broom has been obscured 
by the wholly untrue picture of an 
arrogant political upstart, even as 
the issues are dirtied by political 
mudslinging. 

* * * *” 


Tue fight against Joe McCarthy 
has now gone beyond all bounds of 
ordinary decency, degenerating to 
the ugly gutter of gossip. The 
whispering campaigns have done 
their smearing with little regard for 
facts, because character assassins 
strike first and answer questions 
too late to clear their innocent vic- 
tims. They have shown no consid- 
eration at all for the fact that, still 
weak from serious surgery, Joe 
McCarthy has been unable to come 
before the people to present his 
case to them, except for one speech 
on the eve of the primary. His 
critics have taken full advantage of 
his illness to release the full fury 
of a campaign of personal abuse 
hitherto unknown in Wisconsin. 
And so this article is meant not 
so much to defend Joe McCarthy’s 
senatorial record, for he has done 
that very ably himself, and the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin turned out in rec- 
ord numbers to show the rest of the 


nation that the Badger State is 
proud of the fearless son it sired. 
It is meant, instead, to answer some 
of the venomous personal smears 
and abuse loosed against Joe Mc- 
Carthy although it is all but im- 
possible to view one angle without 
at least touching upon the other be- 
cause if Senator McCarthy were not 
fighting vast crimson-tinged pres- 
sure groups, he would not be 
damned as he is today. 

So, although I already knew the 
answers to the ugly smears loosed 
against the Senator, I went back to 
my home State of Wisconsin to 
listen to what his fellow citizens 
thought of him, and to witness, on 
September 9th, what would be a 
complete vindication of Joe Mc- 
Carthy or a tragic defeat for a 
valiant patriot! 


I. was strangely satisfying to look 
once again at a political picture 
which had become somewhat 
dimmed by an absence of several 
years and by work which had taken 
me all the way down into the very 
heart of Dixie. It was like turning 
back the pages in the book of time, 
to relive the hours I once spent 
working with the senior Bob La 
Follette, an intimate part of the 
well-oiled machine that could al- 
ways carry the fiery statesman to 
victory. 

We, who were part of the La Fol- 
lette set-up, have always felt it was 
a tragedy that the young La Fol- 
lettes could not hold the almost 
fanatical loyalty their father com- 
manded, but they had not the 
strength of his convictions. So, 
when old Bob died, something went 
out of Wisconsin politics and it did 
not rise again for almost two dec- 
ades—until Joe McCarthy’s star 
rose upon the political horizon. 
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There is something of that fervent 
and intense loyalty which old Bob 
La Follette knew that Joe McCarthy 
now claims, and which no Wiscon- 
sin politician in the years between 
them ever hac! 

It has always been a little hard 
for those of us who knew the calm, 
dispassionate Judge McCarthy of 
ten years ago to completely recon- 
cile that memory with the picture 
of the hard-fisted, hard-hitting 
Senator of today. Many times 1 
sat through long hours in the court- 
rooms presided over by Joe Mc- 
Carthy, when I worked in the pro- 
bation and parole field, and one 
thing I would like to make emphati- 
cally clear. Those who picture him 
as a venomous, snarling upstart are 
simply ignoring facts. He is fear- 
less and outspoken, but never has 
he been anything but dignified and 
temperate. His critics, such as 
Owen Lattimore, like to suggest 
that Joe McCarthy cannot look any- 
one squarely in the eye! But those 
of us who sat in the McCarthy court- 
room—-or have since listened to his 
dramatic speeches— have always 
been fascinated by his steadfast and 
honest gaze! 


Punnare the ugliest of all the im 
sinuations, sordid in their own 
right since they cannot be pinned 
to a source and fought with the 
ordinary weapons, brings into the 
political arena the religious issues 
which do not belong there. But, 
since the McCarthy critics have cho- 
sen, on one hand, to accuse the 
Senator of religious bigotry and, on 
the other, of garbing himself in a 
Catholicity he does not firmly em- 
brace, it is an issue that must be 
met. 

And so I went around the State of 
Wisconsin and more especially 


around Senator McCarthy’s home 
town of Appleton—to listen to 
some of these ugly whispers. I 
found, however, that they were com- 
pletely overshadowed by the glory 
of the other stories, none of them 
ever publicized, which shone like 
star dust through the muck and 
mire of a campaign of character 
assassination never before equalled 
in Wisconsin’s history! 

Nowhere will you find anyone in 
his home community questioning 
Joe McCarthy’s religious fervency. 
In fact, nowhere will you find any- 
one who knows just where, and 
how, the ugly little rumors to 
blacken the religious life of a deeply 
religious man started. 

1 learned about “Joe McCarthy 
Month” being celebrated in one of 
the far-off missions, in honor of a 
modest statesman who hasn’t pub- 
licized his contributions to help 
educate the priests who bring the 
story of Christ to faraway Asiatic 
and South Pacific outposts. I heard 
about the substantial donation he 
made to help construct the new 
school being built by the Sacred 
Heart Parish in Appleton, and 
listened to those who have sat in 
church with him and have wit- 
nessed his deep sense of religious 
devotion. 





Tene were so many such in- 
stances -—all buried by the false 
propaganda-press picture painted 
of the Senator—and not even men- 
tioned by his supporters who have, 
for too long, ignored the human 
and devoutly religious side of a man 
who, without the strength of his 
faith, probably could never have 
withstood the bitterness and smears 
of his enemies. 

“Joe must have a guardian angel 
to go through all that he has and 
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come out unscathed,” one of his 
best friends told me. “Perhaps it’s 
because Joe always takes time out 
to pray, even in the heat of a tight 
political campaign.” 

So, too, in an attempt to alienate 
both Catholic and strict Protestant 
voters, “quickie” divorces are 
charged up against the administra- 
tion of Judge McCarthy. Finally 
it gets down to just two such 
divorces, but even here the charges 
can be proven false by the simple 
mathematics of Wisconsin law. 
The Badger State permits no 
“quickie” decisions of any kind. 
There are few closed door sessions 
and those are held only when de- 
tails are too sordid for the idly 
curious and there is need to protect 
the innocent, especially the children 
involved in unsavory divorce suits. 
No judge in Wisconsin can grant a 
divorce before the law is satisfied— 
and the law is mandatory in all 
counties. Wisconsin has no mar- 
riage mill like its neighboring IIli- 
nois once had in Waukegan, nor 
has it a divorce mill like Reno! 

Where whispering campaigns 
attempt to alienate Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s fellow Catholics (whisper- 
ings, unfortunately, repeated by 
Catholics themselves!), others too 
seek to inject the issue of religious 
bigotry. 


U wrontunatezy, there are too 
many so-called liberals in the teach- 
ing profession, who do not wholly 
subscribe to the Americanism we 
would instill in our children. It is 
true that field, as a whole, has been 
severely criticized for the actions of 
a few, but nevertheless it is sad to 
reflect that some professors have 
been caught in the dragnet of sub- 
versive inquiries. One would as- 
sume the educators would attempt 


their own house-cleaning, rather 
than condemn those trying to do it 
for them. But, instead, many now 
bring forth the ghost of McCarthy- 
ism when local officials attempt to 
check the textbooks and teaching 
methods of the public schools. 


Russees of welcoming an effort to 
indoctrinate our young properly 
with moral ethics and patriotic fer- 
vency, so necessary today, ‘hey garb 
themselves in the cloak of the 
prophet and the flag of the land 
they do not revere, to spit forth 
their venom at those who have every 
right to check the schools they sup- 
port. 

The recent Battle Creek (Michi- 
gan) controversy, so widely publi- 
cized in a recent issue of McCall’s, 
speaks of the danger of Fascism 
spreading through the schools, if 
civic groups attempt to censor text- 
books and teaching methods. Then, 
when the picture drawn is most 
alarming, the magazine slips into 
its columns the suggestion that all 
this stems from McCarthyism, that 
base procedure meant to stifle re- 
search, censor the press and, 
finally, abolish all public schools in 
favor of parochial institutions 
which will indoctrinate our youth 
with narrow concepts of a religion 
and a one-sided view of interna- 
tional issues! 

Its very cautious, but venomously 
barbed statements leave Protes- 
tants with the impression that 
Senator McCarthy, a Catholic, is 
staging a one-man campaign for a 
Vatican dictatorship in America, 
even while the McCarthy critics on 
the other side of the street, crusade 
among the Catholics to smear the 
Senator’s religious observances! 

Much has been made of Joe Mc- 
Carthy’s sale of a housing booklet 
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to the Lustron Corporation al- 
though hardly a day passes without 
a feature article done by some 
political figure appearing in one or 
another magazine or newspaper. 
It is hardly possible that all are 
donations to an editor! 

The Lustron affair goes back to 
the Senator’s compilation of a book- 
let explaining the complicated hous- 
ing laws in simple language; it was 
originally meant to give the pro- 
spective home-buyer a clear picture 
of benefits to be obtained from con- 
fused housing legislation and was 
at first offered to the publishers of 
Time, Life and Fortune magazines, 
gratis, but the Luce publications 
refused it on the ground that it 
would not be a money-maker. 
Other publishers were then con- 
tacted, but all rejected it (Congres- 
sional Record, 6-19-5U). 


[CO Senator McCarthy con- 
sulted several of the prefabricators, 
including the Harnischfeger and 
Lustron Corporations. The latter 
purchased the manuscript, after 
which the Senator announced the 
sale at a press conference, explain- 
ing that he was receiving a royalty 
on the book and had a contract to 
keep it up to date until the end of 
his present senatorial term. 

The Lustron Corporation, it 
should be remembered, was then a 
more or less reputable firm, partly 
financed by government loans. It 
was not until two years later that it 
finally went under. Little or noth- 
ing was said about the sale; there 
were no criticisms until Senator 
McCarthy began his single-handed 
fight to rid the government of sub- 
versives and it was then suddenly 
seized upon as another weapon with 
which to discredit him. 

Similar to this are the tax evasion 


charges. Let us take one or two in- 
stances to reflect the whole picture. 
Back in 1944, when Joe McCarthy 
was still a Marine Captain, he 
wrote to the tax collector, setting 
forth a number of facts and re- 
questing an opinion as to whether 
certain items in his income were 
taxable in Wisconsin. His critics 
quote this letter but delete the end 
of it, wherein Joe McCarthy asks 
the tax department to inform him 
if he is correct in his supposition. 
However, he received no answer 
until several years later, at which 
time he was advised the income was 
taxable, after which he filed a re- 
turn and paid the tax. The situ- 
ation, however, resulted in an accu- 
sation of tax-evasion. 

In another instance, the Senator, 
having made arrangements with 
creditors to defer interest payments 
on some loans, did not use these in- 
terest payments as a deduction the 
year they became due. Instead, they 
were taken as a deduction the year 
they were actually paid but, search- 
ing the records some time later, the 
government insisted they should 
have been taken the year the in- 
terest payments were due, even 
though not actually paid until some 
years later. 


Tose who oppese the Senator 
whisper that “people” report he 
weighed carefully the advantages of 
various branches of the service be- 
fore enlisting in the Marines to 
see which would garb him in the 
most glamour for his coming sena- 
torial campaign. Probably he did 
weigh the advantages— who 
wouldn’t? That is not quasi- 


patriotism, but an effort to choose 
the branch in which one’s own par- 
ticular talents and background will 
be best utilized. The ugly part of 
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it all is that names are never used 
in these whispering campaigns. 
They will merely tell you that 
“men who knew Joe McCarthy in 
the 40’s say... .” 

They whisper that Joe McCarthy 
drove a jeep around the camps, 
carrying a huge sign reading, “Vote 
for McCarthy for Senator!” To 
what low level has the innate hu- 
mor of the American people sunk 
that they castigate a man for some- 
thing that was Army camp amuse- 
ment in those days? I used to 
watch the men coming back from 
maneuvers in the posts where I was 
stationed, and the jeeps were as gay 
a parade as any staged on the eve 
of a football game. There was all 
the frivolity meant to blot out the 
ugly thought that tomorrow they 
might be sent out to die — long 
streamers, festive balloons, puppets 
and banners, a dozen or more trucks 
carrying signs reading, “Johnny 
Johnson for President,” or, “Vote 
for Alexander, he'll get you out of 
the Army!” 

To suggest that Joe McCarthy 
gives the Kremlin comfort is as 
ridiculous as it is untrue. The 
Kremlin gains its satisfaction from 
the fact that a phlegmatic public, a 
group of selfish and power-drunk 
demagogues and a militant minor- 
ity of traitors, have so far under- 
mined the intelligence of the Ameri- 
can people that too many still exalt 
a Hiss-defending Secretary of State 
and a petty, little man in the White 
House, even as they try to crucify 
a new Paul Revere who cannot and 


will not be silenced as easily as his 
enemies might desire. 


I, has been rightly said that, im- 
portant as the presidential election 
may be, the crux of the whole cam- 
paign lies in the heart of the Mid- 
west. In the end, whether Steven- 
son or Eisenhower wins, neither can 
proceed beyond the confines of his 
office and, without the backing of 
Congress, they can accomplish little. 
It is in the men we send to the Sen- 
ate and House that we place the 
destiny of our nation and Wiscon- 
sin will announce in November 
whether or not it believes in Joe 
McCarthy. 

He has done what too many of us 
today lack courage to do. Most in- 
dividuals go along with the crowd, 
afraid to sacrifice personal popular- 
ity and professional prestige by ex- 
pressing contrary opinions. But 
Senator McCarthy has the courage 
to fight for his convictions and one 
thing is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent, were he insincere or did he 
falsify the records, he would long 
ago have broken under the venom 
of his enemies’ bitter castigations. 
Only a man of indomu‘able will, 
with a driving urge to protect his 
country, would submit to the taunts 
and indignities, the falsehoods and 
insults, heaped upon him even by 
his fellow congressmen. 

It is the coward’s way to hide be- 
hind the curtain of compromise and 
expediency; only the brave in the 
face of personal peril and character 
assassination never sound retreat! 


SjSjape== 
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Movies Cost 
Too Much 


by DANIEL A. LORD, S.J. 


To my surprise, the Canadian city 
was featuring a re-issue of Metro- 
Goldwyn’s- Mayer’s Romeo and 
Juliet. Because it was years since 
I had seen the original release, and 
since Romeo and Juliet in any form 
draws me like an electric magnet, 
I turned aside to see how, years 
later, this film would look. Obvi- 
ously, the company was capitaliz- 
ing on the enthusiasm for Shake- 
speare evoked by the Olivier pro- 
ductions of Henry V and Hamlet. 
Perhaps Hollywood wanted to re- 
mind Canada that what England 
had done superbly, America had 
years before done on a colossal 
scale. 

This is not a criticism of a re- 
vived film. I enjoyed it more than 
when I saw it first a long time ago. 
Shakespeare has that quality of im- 
mortal freshness which makes his 
lines ring like an old proverb and 
sparkle like newly coined poetry. 
And though the film lacked the high 
color which now Technicolor would 
have used with lavish brush, the 
story itself moved as the drama of 
Shakespeare always moves, swiftly, 
compellingly, with grip and impact; 
and the acting was in the main 
good. 

Yet I found myself distracted by 
thoughts emulating from the film 
and not concerned with the story 











or its presentation. Movies, like all 
forms of professional entertain- 
ment, are much too expensive. 
Quickly I hasten to reassure the box 
office and the management; I am 
not thinking of the prices charged 
the customer. In all honeSty, the 
movies remain a miracle of bar- 
gains at the box office. We still 
ean, for half a dollar or some- 
thing above, see a million to four 
million dollars worth of invest- 
ment in entertainment. I doubt if 
even the supposedly free entertain- 
ment of Television is as cheap when 
you consider the original invest- 
ment in your set plus the constant 
visits of the TV repairman. 

What seemed to me expensive 
was the demands made upon those 
who moved before me on the screen. 


* * * *x 


I SUPPOSE that from time immemo- 
rial Christians have been thrown to 
the lions for the entertainment of 
spectators. That was true of the 
martyrs; but it seems strangely 
true of all those who give their lives 
for the amusement of audiences. 
We are quickly reconciled to the 
burning out of the athlete who is a 
star in his early twenties and a has- 
been by the time he reaches thirty. 
The boxer, the baseball player, the 
star forward passer has a swift life 
and a not too merry one; and old 
boys of fifty and sixty sit in the 
stands and shake hoary locks over 
old boys of thirty-one still strug- 
gling to keep a foothold in the ring, 
the diamond, or the gridiron. Ath- 
letes die young for the delight of 
the mob, an expensive business. 
That we expect. We are sur- 
prised when a Melchior or a Marti- 
nelli continue to sing into the 50’s 
or 60’s. The managers are con- 
stantly scanning and sifting the 


new crops for youthful musicians 
who are not only pleasant to hear 
but delightful to look at. The 
popular band leaders are in the 
main supposed to be as graceful and 
youthful as their singing stars. And 
with wrinkles, many a musician, 
still good in voice and technical 
skill, and richer perhaps in emo- 
tional depth, has a way of being 
shucked onto the ash heap. 


Bur, as I say, it was Romeo and 
Juliet that made me know how 
tough movies can be on the actors. 
For some reason, everyone wants to 
be an actor. And in fulfillment of 
the absolute law of supply and de- 
mand, the number trying to crash 
Broadway and Hollywood means 
the swiftest turnover of personnel 
in the world and the smallest level 
of salaries. Equity in a recent sur- 
vey found the appalling fact that 
the earnings of its members average 
far less than a thousand dollars a 
year. 

And out in Hollywood, despite the 
fabulous incomes of the top stars 
and the high rates for a day’s work 
paid even to extras, it would be my 
guess that the average annual in- 
come of those in the acting end of 
the motion pictures would turn out 
to be considerably less. Having met 
many of these near-starvation peo- 
ple, I am sure this is the case. 

The young woman star who 
flames briefly on the screen, dies out 





It is not the cost in dollars and cents that 
Father Lord considers here, but the price 
paid by all those who give their lives for 
the amusement of audiences. Widely known 
throughout the country as an author, lec- 
turer and playwright, Father Lord’s chief 
claim to distinction is, perhaps, the Summer 
School of Catholic Action which he founded 
in 1931 and which has a present enrollment 
ot 150,000 students. 
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in from three to four years. Men 
who reach the top remain there a 
little longer. Good character actors 
and actresses do better still, though 
some of the best I have known fade 
from the scene and screen with ter- 
rifying rapidity. It is still possible 
in Hollywood to cast a difficult film 
script not with one good cast but 
with fifteen to twenty complete and 
almost equally competent groups of 
actors. 


Bur back to Romeo and Juliet. 
The name of the man who was 
chiefly responsible for it was not on 
the screen credits shown in the 
Canadian city. Irving Thalberg is 
now a name on Metro’s great execu- 
tive building and a legend in movie 
history. He was a casualty of the 
consuming cinema; and in the re- 
issue (as I saw it) his credit for the 
film had been deleted. Leslie 
Howard was Romeo, looking even 
then thin and tired and nervous and 
overworked. He went down with a 
plane during World War Il—much 
too young, much too wasted. 

Norma Shearer is not even a 
name to most of the younger gen- 
eration who would guess she was 
probably an unknown sister of 
Moira, the red head of Red Shoes. 
With the death of her husband and 
the box-office failure of Romeo and 
Juliet in its first issue, she disap- 
peared from the screen, another ex- 
pensive movie casualty. 

John Barrymore as Mercutio 
hammed the part with the verve 
and skill that only he could bring 
to an already hammy role. Poor 
John is gone with the rest. So is 
Edna May Oliver, the Nurse, and 
Aubrey Smith, Juliet’s father. In- 
deed, of all the name characters 
appearing in this production, the 
capacious maw of time and oblivion 


has swallowed virtually all save 
Basil Rathbone and Andy Devine. 

How characteristic it seems of 
our indiscriminating audiences that 
it is Andy Devine, speaking the 
lines of Peter, the servant, in ex- 
actly the same voice of sandpaper 
on glass, who remains the really big 
success of our day, still scratching 
out his speeches on his own weekly- 
aired program. 

They were a young, vigorous, and 
gifted cast appearing in the film. 
Death, time, and the callous bore- 
dom of the audiences, has disposed 
of almost all. Too swiftly and too 
brutally they have passed. Movies 
are frightfully expensive on human 
life and human talent. 


I. interested me that the director 
George Cukor was not punished for 
producing what did badly at the box 
office. He was too important a cog 
in the movie machine to be pulled 
out and scrapped. He has gone on 
to do a score of successful pictures 
since that day. The screen writers 
seem to have fared less well; I can- 
not recall anything they have done 
recently. 

After the delightful dances which 
she produced with what seemed a 
fine sense of history of dance, Agnes 
de Mille knew a period of obscurity. 
I never have forgotten the lovely 
dances she designed for Romeo and 
Juliet. Yet it was not until Broad- 
way gave her the break of Okla- 
homa that she really came into 
her own. Hollywood regards good 
dance directors as a dime a dozen. 
Half a dozen big dance directors 
have long monopolized the field. As 
Gene Kelly had to fight his way 
through the muck and mire of Pal 
Joey to Hollywood recognition, 


Agnes de Mille had to struggle 
through her charming Rodeo to the 
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dances of Oklahoma before Holly- 
wood gave her a real chance. The 
movies are tough on the artists, too. 


Tuen I looked at the vast army of 
anonymous people who flowed 
through the film, young and hope- 
ful and dreaming of glory, only to 
disappear completely once the film 
was released. Of that multitude, 
many dreamed the vivid young 
dreams of hopeful actors and 
actresses. It was a great moment 
for them when they were tapped 
for a bit part or even as extras in 
this superproduction. Their careers, 
they were absolutely sure, were now 
launched. They had arrived. Once 
their faces were photographed, they 
were bound to be noticed and to 
mount and mount and mount. They 
didn’t. Their one bit part unfitted 
them, in most cases, for other types 
of work. But they drifted into the 
vast unemployed or slightly em- 
ployed Sargasso Sea that shimmers 
in the Hollywood sun. They joined 
the half-buried thousands in the 
files of the Central Casting Office. 
The glare of the floodlights had 


blinded them for other work; they 
would grope around on sub-stand- 
ard wages for the rest of their days. 


So I felt again, as often I have, 
that movies are too expensive. The 
popular figures disappear much too 
fast. The lights are so brilliant 
they burn out the brighter stars. 
Yet the fascination of the movies 
pulls into them the uncounted thou- 
sands for whom there is not even a 
decent living. However, nothing a 
person like myself can do to keep 
youngsters out of the professional 
entertainment world achieves its 
honest purpose. Every year, thou- 
sands will find the bush leagues, the 
straw theaters, the outskirts of the 
movie colony, confident that if they 
get a chance, they will meteor to the 
zenith. How can one _ persuade 
them, even after looking at the 
casualty list on a not too ancient 
film like Romeo and Juliet, that 
professional entertainment asks too 
much and gives too little, and is 
much, much too expensive? “Ac- 
tors to the lions!” It’s an ugly cry 
but an eternal one. 


The Language of the Flowers 


by CHARLES J. QUIRK, S.J. 


IT seems to me that flowers try 
For utterance before they die. 


They wave their petals, wisely nod, 
As though they wished to speak of God, 


To whisper, as we pass their way, 
How we should feel the need to pray 


To Him, the Lord of cosmic powers, 
Who graciously created flowers. 
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Graham Greene: 
The Incomplete Version 


by PAUL DINKINS 


I, a recent newspaper story report- 
ing the arrival somewhere of a 
famous film actress, a woman 
whose beauty, glamour, and roman- 
tic adventures have been chronicled 
for years, there was listed among 
the ritual paraphernalia of the travy- 
eling star—the furs, the bracelets, 
the clipped and leashed poodle—a 
book. It was another fashionable 
item, Graham Greene’s at that time 
best selling and widely discussed 
novel The End of the Affair, and 
was casually listed as such. For it 
blended smoothly with the rest of 
the décor, with the international 
reputation for smartness; the 
admirers of the actress would be 
neither surprised nor disappointed. 
But what she thought of it—or in- 
deed whether she had read it—was 
not recorded. Though there were 
many questions (Had she a heart- 
interest? Was a new marriage cor: 
templated?), that one had probably 
not been asked. 

All the same, the answer would 
be worth knowing. I do not wish to 
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make too much of the brief conjunc- 
tion of the movie queen and the cele- 
brated Christian novelist. It does 
though, bring a situation of consid- 
erable serious interest into a focus 
temptingly bright and clear: in 
which the highly visible irony is by 
no means the only element involved. 
For the lady represents a consum- 
mated dream—luxury, success, one 
would say the great collective 
dream of her place and time; every- 
thing of which the book is actually 
subversion and denial. 


* * * * 


Nosovy is likely to begin a discus- 
sion of Graham Greene these days 
without being aware of entering an 
already cluttered field. Hardly any 
other living writer provokes argu- 
ment of such intensity, or from 
such a wide variety of sources—the 
obscure diocesan weekly, the great 
mass-circulation picture magazine, 
the esoterically bookish journal. 
For no other writer’s position is 
very close to comparable. 

The basic ingredients of his art 
have been sufficiently recognized, I 
think, and may be found in vary- 
ing combinations in the work of a 
number of his contemporaries. Nar- 
rative excitement, dramatic realism, 
psychological insight, an attitude 
usually called “‘concern for the spir- 
itual”—these are more or less stan- 
dard qualities of the best modern 
novelists. The difference is that 
only in Greene do they so brilliantly 





coexist with a tremendous popular 
appeal. 

And there is something else, too; 
and it is the real crux for the work- 
ing critic. Green’s “spirituality” is 
of none of the currently sanctioned 
forms. It is not the vaguely ethere- 
alized Utopianism of ex-materialists 
whom recent history has frightened. 
It is not the sleek Town-and-Coun- 
try mysticism of proponents of a 
syncretic world religion. It is the 
orthodox, uncompromisingly super- 
natural Christianity of Catholicism. 

And that is a crux indeed. Be- 
cause of it the critic finds himself 
in an uncomfortable — situation 
where his usual formulas are inade- 
quate or will not apply. How sim- 
ple if there were only literary ex- 
cellence with a sort of detachable 
ideology lightly superimposed, or if 
Greene were only a mediocre writer. 
But his talent is clearly first-rate; 
and nothing of his art is detachable. 
The world it must reflect is an in- 
tegrated world. It has been charted, 
and not by him. But religious com- 
mitment in an artist—if you like, 
submission to religious authority— 
seems quixotic to those long used 
to dealing with a literature largely 
marked by intellectual anarchy and 
exploitation of sensibility. 





In this searching article, Paul Dinkins has 
put his percipient finger on the real lack in 
Graham Greene, a lack generally sensed but 
rarely explained. Dr. Dinkins has returned 
to his work as Professor of English at 
Texas Christian University, Forth Worth. 
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The earliest signs of critical un- 
easiness appeared with the publica- 
tion of Brighton Rock, Greene’s first 
major success and the first of his 
novels of clearly religious implica- 
tion. Though not too clearly at 
that: what the hasty reader finds is 
a story not too different from the 
thrillers which preceded it, a bril- 
liantly plotted melodrama of crime, 
flight, pursuit—in which, as the 
cover of the current pocket edition 
describes it, a “mad killer prowls 
a summer resort”; on one level a 
perfectly accurate description. 

But Prighton Rock is actually a 
good deal more than that. All is 
not breathless plot; there are over- 
tones, complications. Greene’s mad 
killer, Pinky, is not the lay figure 
he appears. He has been brought 
up a Catholic (“Why this?” grum- 
bled the critics), and cannot share 
the innocence of his miserable col- 
leagues in crime. He has not 
lapsed, but revolted, and so vio- 
lently that there is really only one 
direction in which he can go. Hence 
the terribly pure, ascetic quality of 
his devotion to Evil: such as can 
come only from a concept essen- 
tially theological. He is not just 
the mechanical hero of the murder 
tale—and here is Greene’s depart- 
ure from code, his violation of de- 
corum—Pinky is a lost human soul. 





Barcnrox Rock, then, definitely 
indicates the direction of the ma- 
tured art. The writing mecha- 
nism has grown in skill; the sub- 
sequent novels— Power and the 
Glory, Heart of the Matter, End of 
the Affair—are more obviously seri- 
ous and literary. But amidst the 
richer, subtler contexts the theme 
of the soul in struggle, of crime (or 
sin), flight, pursuit remains the 
basic theme. When Greene adds a 


lately unfamiliar dimension to the 
literary novel, it is a repetition of 
what he has already done with the 
conventional narrative of violence 
in Brighton Rock. The crucial de- 
cision had been made: that he 
would not remain the skilled and 
impersonal artisan of a product, but 
would write as a whole man, one 
committed at center to a given in- 
terpretation of the meaning of life. 


‘Tu critical confusion I have just 
mentioned, and which I mean to 
stress, need never have continued 
if The Power and the Glory, 
Greene’s next big work, had been 
a standardized “Catholic novel.” In 
that case his secular critics could 
have chalked him off, contemptu- 
ously or regretfully, and consigned 
him to his co-religionists, practi- 
tioner of a form too engaged and 
too specialized to be generally rele- 
vant. But The Power and the Glory 
turned out to be a work of high lit- 
erary quality—-an advance over 
Brighton Rock from first-rate melo- 
drama to authentic tragic drama. 
And though basically most Catholic, 
it was certainly no piously sectarian 
novel. 

There is much in the story of the 
fugitive Mexican “whisky priest” 
who has begotten a child (again 
the theme of crime, flight, pursuit) 
that would cause shock. It is most 
significant that Greene’s emergence 
as an important novelist was at- 
tended by as much uneasiness in 
the religious press as in the secular 
—in the one quarter for being too 
Catholic, in the other for being in- 
sufficiently or injudiciously so. 


Now this is a very important as- 
pect of the case of Graham Greene, 
and applies to the later novels even 
more strikingly than to The Power 
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and the Glory. To recapitulate it 
in other terms: most of his profes- 
sional, secular critics were unpre- 
pared to cope with a novelist of first 
magnitude the very stuff of whose 
art was a faith they considered 
eccentric or anachronistic; whereas 
many of his critics within the 
Church were nearly as unprepared 
to cope with a Catholic art so lack- 
ing in traditional piety and so 
closely resembling, in its idiom, the 
worldly and disapproved. 

All of which might have re- 
mained, of course, a tempest in lit- 
erary and clerical teapots were it 
not for the fact that Greene was not 
long in acquiring an enormous in- 
ternational audience—-an audience, 
let it be emphasized, as heterogene- 
ous as that of any living novelist. 
Hence my insistence upon the seri- 
ousness and uniqueness of the case. 

It is certainly not difficult to 
name Catholic writers who may be 
adjudged distinguished by the pur- 
est literary standards; but among 
those writing in English only 
Greene is creating a considerable 
structure of Catholic literary art (in 
the sense that Proust’s is secular 
art) or is a force of real scope and 
power. 


Tuas signal fact noted, we may 
now return to our film star-best- 
seller symbol. Whether or not The 
End of the Affair has had more 
readers than the preceding Heart 
of the Matter I do not know; cer- 
tainly it has been even more widely 
publicized and the center of more 
vigorous controversy. To me the 
most striking aspects of the situ- 
ation is that this popular novel is 
actually a contemporary miraculum 
—in just the sense that the medi- 
eval miracle tale was a contempo- 
rary miraculum. It is in essence 
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as supernatural as some of the sto- 
ries told by Chaucer’s Pilgrims— 
and, since it is addressed to an audi- 
ence historically conditioned to be 
incredulous (as the medieval was 
not), it is a stroke of great bold- 
ness. 

No wonder there were cries of 
anger and dismay. Telling a mir- 
acle story playfully, setting it com- 
fortably in the Ages of Faith—as 
Thomas Mann had done in The 
Holy Sinner — was one thing; but 
Greene’s daring to do so in an osten- 
sibly realistic novel of contempo- 
rary manners was altogether an- 
other. To many of his former ad- 
mirers it looked like a mischievous 
stunt; or assuming he could have 
been sincere, worse yet—surrender 
to the most abject obscurantism of 
his faith. 

Time’s thoughtful cover - story 
summed up the critical consensus: 
despite the solid virtues of the 
novel, in introducing the element of 
the miraculous into his plot, 
Greene had gone too far. “The ma- 
chinery from which the rescuing 
God emerges is less the novelist’s 
than the churchman’s.” A British 
commentator regretfully concluded 
that Greene’s future books would 
probably be reviewable only by 
theologians. 





H 


Bur what of our symbolic Worldly 
Reader? What of the thousands of 
ordinary readers to whom the nov- 
elist-churchman dichotomy would 
not readily suggest itself—who read 
Greene’s fictions, as they would read 
any other writer’s, because they 
find them interesting? It is these 
responses, not those of the special- 
ists (either secular or churchly), 
that chiefly matter. 

It is perfectly true, of course, that 
Greene is a propagandist. T. S. 
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Eliot and others have pointed out 
that practically all novelists, even 
the most casual, are propagandists 
for something, however uninten- 
tionally so; and that the novels 
which people read are actually a 
much stronger influence upon be- 
havior than are works of manifest 
didacticism. The responsibility of 
a literally popular writer is a very 
awesome one; and a man cannot 
hold the beliefs Greene holds with- 
out being aware of the fact. 

The highly apparent dilemma of 
whether to write as artist or as 
Christian (as “novelist” or as 
“churchman”) cannot really exist 
for him. To be Christian is to hold 
a conviction as to the nature of re- 
ality; the artist cannot violate the 
deepest conviction of the human be- 
ing he is. (I daresay he would fail 
even if he should attempt to do so.) 
Whatever his own conscious inten- 
tions in the matter, Greene must be, 
as long as he remains both a con- 
vinced Christian and a_ popular 
writer, a powerful propagandist for 
his faith. 


* * * * 


I aay this with no wish to over- 
simplify the vexed question of the 
relationship between art and com- 
mitment, and fully aware that (no 
doubt fortunately) there exists no 
formal, official Christian aesthetic. 
If I have understood this aspect of 
the situation correctly — most of 
the objections of Greene’s fellow- 
Catholics have been made not on 
grounds of theological error but of 
moral impropriety. There has 
seemed to be a feeling that he may 
be guilty of making the spiritual 
bread resemble too closely the cake 
of the world. 

Well, the novels are certainly not 
reticent in their treatment of sex; 
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they are in that respect quite a la 
mode. (It has been suggested that 
this is a major reason for their 
popularity, but I doubt it: literary 
sex as such is now the cheapest of 
commodities.) Here again, how- 
ever, I see an analogy in the frank- 
ness of Chaucer and other medi- 
eval Christian romancers. As a 
working literary man, Greene is a 
man of his time as were they. But 
he is not subversive of any eternal 
law of sexual morality. 


Tuene is another objection, 
though, which seems to me much 
worthier of consideration § than 
that of possible prurience, and to 
various aspects of it I intend to de- 
vote the remainder of this discus- 
sion. That is the charge that 
Greene’s novels are so preponder- 
antly concerned with the problem 
of suffering and evil (of sin—the 
“dark places of the human heart’) 
as to result in serious imbalance, 
both aesthetic and on the score of 
philosophic truth. It comes not 
from the carping and puritanical, 
nor from the religiously uninformed 
(those who, as he once said, are “so 
far from Christian thinking that 
they cannot enter into my world”), 
but from some of the most know- 
ing and sympathetic of his readers. 
These are well aware of the com- 
plexity of the problem, and would 
agree with a statement of New- 
man’s which Greene has quoted as 
definitive of his own view. “It is a 
contradiction in terms to attempt 
a sinless Literature of sinful man. 
You may gather together something 
very great and high, .. . higher than 
Literature ever was; and when you 
have done so you will find that it is 
not Literature at all.” . 
To be sure: none but the senti- 
mental and ingenuous would de- 
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mand a painless and sinless litera- 
ture of Green or any other honest 
artist. But there is one rather im- 
portant fact that requires to be 
noted in connection with the New- 
man statement. Literary conven- 
tion has decisively altered since it 
was made. The majority of this 
century’s better writers have been 
(understandably enough)  con- 
cerned with the evil and the tragic 
—and the literature which they 
have produced has been too greatly 
the reverse of “sinless.” Human 
virtue and felicity, embattled (as 
always) but likewise real, have lost 
status as thematic material. 


* * * * 


Now to observe this mode in 
Greene is not to confuse the majes- 
tic gloom of his work with the 
standardized ugliness and squalor 
of many of his contemporaries. It 
is explicable partly in terms of his- 
tory; of the intellectual and cul- 
tural climate in which his art has 
developed. And to a great degree 
beyond all doubt—in terms of indi- 
vidual temperament. 

This latter proposition may de- 
tain us briefly. In the recently 
published book of essays, A Lost 
Childhood, there is some very il- 
luminating personal material. 
Greene’s own childhood was never 
properly speaking “lost”; in a sense 
he seems never to have had it. 
Seems never to have had, that is, 
the existential experience of the 
state of innocence (the attitude 
combining realism and wonder) for 
which the Child is Christ’s symbol. 
His own initial sense of reality, he 
tells us, came to him through 
books. “Human nature is not black 
and white but black and grey. I 
read all that... and I looked round 
and saw that it was so.” 
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What is significant here is not the 
discovery itself but the way in 
which it was made. There is a kind 
of temperament so conditioned that 
it compulsively renders all its pri- 
vate experience in terms of litera- 
ture: Greene would seem to be a 
singularly pure example of it. The 
unhappy childhood, perpetually es- 
caping into books, the melancholies 
of his adolescence, with the at- 
tempts at suicide he has so articu- 
lately described—all this appears to 
have been “literary” in cast, how- 
ever genuine the condition itself 
undoubtedly was. 

Every writer’s account of reality 
is, of course, determined in part by 
the kind of temperament he has. 
Greene’s is what it is. And the nov- 
els abound in the most spontane- 
ously revealing metaphors. A jail, 
the microcosm, is “very like the 
world: overcrowded with lust and 
crime and unhappy love...” And 
the world—it rolls “heavily in 
space under its fog like a burning 
and abandoned ship.” 

These are typical; and they con- 
vey, not unfairly I think, something 
of the essential quality of Greene’s 
tragic vision. It has dignity, com- 
passion, and a solid measure of ob- 
jective truth, conditioned as it is by 
time and temperament. When an 
artist is faithful to his own vision, 
do we have the right to call for any- 
thing more? 


Wruene the Christian artist is con- 
cerned—yes; I believe we do. A 
primary offering of Christianity to 
the believer is the possibility of re- 
lease from the determinism of his- 
tory and of the natural self. “Art 
for Art’s sake” and “for my sake” 
are alike impossible (as they are 
irrational) attitudes; above all it is 
truth that must be served. Now I 
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am not going to accuse Graham 
Greene of any indifference to truth 
—only to suggest that there is as 
yet a rather serious incompleteness 
in his account. He has chosen to 
specialize in the dramatization of 
religious experience: yet there is 
one vital element of the complex 
he has almost wholly ignored. 
There is no adequate single term 
for it: I shall call it “Christian 
joy.” Sancta hilaritas, the happi- 
ness that is more than reconcilia- 
tion and peace, that surges through 
Christianity’s scripture and art, 
and is.inseparable from its unique 
love. It is lacking in Greene—I be- 
lieve it is his most serious lack; 
and because of it his witness, and 
even his reportage, must remain in- 
complete. The greatness of suffer- 
ing and martyrdom he illumines for 
us; and in an age estranged from 
right knowledge of these things 
that is an emergency service. But 
there is the other half of the pic- 
ture left unillumined. Religious 
experience is not always struggle 
and torment; any more than human 
love is always “unhappy love.” 


‘Ts is, I think, the characteristic 
weakness of the period’s foremost 
Christian writers—of Mauriac and 
Eliot as well as Greene, of Bernanos, 
Waugh, and (to a lesser degree) 


Sigrid Undset. Now Greene is some- 
times paid the supreme tribute of 
comparison with a mightier writer 
than these—Dostoevski; and noth- 
ing brings the weakness I am de- 
scribing into sharper relief. Read- 
ers of Heart of the Matter and End 
of the Affair will find—as Time’s 
critic correctly observed —a com- 
parable passionate concern for 
Good and Evil. They will find near- 
ly nothing of the Russian monk 
Zossima’s Franciscan radiance, or 
Alyosha Karamazov’s sanely Chris- 
tian serenity and joy, triumphant 
over life’s tragedy not through in- 
nocence of it but through the all- 
encompassing love which is the 
crown of understanding. 

But Greene must grow in his own 
way; and he will. His potential is 
now greater than any other Chris- 
tian novelist’s: he goes where none 
of the others can go. Best sellers, 
film successes, entertainments—but 
there is always a heart of the mat- 
ter, some fragment at least of a 
verity he cannot create but can 
only expose. He has a rare, com- 
passionate vision of what Hopkins 
calls the “bent World,” over which 
the mystic Dove broods. His art 
may attain to the beauty and real- 
ity of the end of the trope: “with 
warm breast, and with ah! bright 
wings!” 
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Newman’s “Idea” After a Century 


by THOMAS P. NEILL 


Ix May and June of 1852 John 
Henry Newman delivered a series of 
lectures to a large Dublin audience 
on “The Scope and Nature of Uni- 
versity Education.” These lectures 
were published later in the year, 
and for a century they have re- 
mained a classic study of higher 
education under the title The Idea 
of a University. Such an accom- 
plishment was typical of the bril- 
liant convert from Anglicanism. 
Newman never wrote unless driven 
to composition by a specific imme- 
diate demand. Several of his books 
are nevertheless classic works in 
their fields: his Apologia pro Vita 
Sua as an autobiography, the Essay 
in Aid of a Grammar of Assent and 
the Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine in theology, and 
the Jdea in education. 

Newman had been asked to estab- 
lish and direct a Catholic univer- 
sity in Ireland, where a century ago 
there were no Catholic colleges. His 
lectures were therefore delivered to 
Dubliners interested in the project, 
and they naturally dealt with prob- 
lems peculiar to the Irish situation. 
But Newman’s was a mind that rose 
from the particular to the universal, 
that penetrated from the accidental 
and the incidental to the essential so 
surely that these lectures have well 


been called “the perfect handling of 
a theory.” They are pertinent to 
the education of free men in any 
land at any time. 

In some ways Newman faced a 
situation much different from that 
in America today. He was not con- 
cerned with “education for the 
masses.” As an Oxford man he be- 
longed to an intellectual and social 
elite who had both the leisure and 
the inclination to get a liberal edu- 
cation before entering one of the 
professions or settling down to man- 
age the family property. Neither 
was he concerned primarily with 
financial problems attendant on 
running a university, nor with ob- 
taining government support with- 
out government control or inter- 
ference. 


* * Ee ” 


Bor in other ways the parallel be- 
tween the Irish situation of a cen- 
tury ago and that in America today 
is so striking as to give the Idea of 





Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D., Professor of His- 
tory at Saint Louis University, apropos the 
centenary this year of Newman’s Idea of a 
University, discusses the ways in which the 
Idea is relevant to the present problems of 
our Catholic universities and the way in 
which it is dated by the time and circum- 
stance of its formulation. 
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a University the timeliness of a cur- 
rent best seller. Catholics in Ire- 
land were a socially and intellec- 
tually inferior group. The Church 
had been excluded from higher edu- 
cation for centuries, and in the 
newly established “Queen’s Col- 
leges” religion was altogether ex- 
cluded. Catholics were naturally 
anxious to improve their position. 
An important step in this direction, 
the Irish hierarchy agreed, would 
be the establishment of a Catholic 


university. 
But at this point agreement 
ceased. Some of the hierarchy 


thought such an institution should 
aim principally at making its stu- 
dent more pious Catholics, at “‘sav- 
ing their souls.” Others thought 
that it should devote itself to the 
practical task of equipping its 
graduates to earn a better living. 
Still others saw its purpose as pri- 
marily intellectual: the advance- 
ment and dissemination of truth 
and the training of the student’s 
mind in habits of right thinking, so 
that it would possess, in Newman’s 
words, qualities of “freedom, equi- 
tableness, calmness, moderation, 
and wisdom.” 


Feawaan agreed with this last 
group. In his lectures he therefore 
defended liberal education against 
those who wished to sacrifice it to 
moralism and those who wanted to 
make it utilitarian. He stressed the 
point that the university “is not a 
convent, it is not a seminary; it is 
a place to fit men of the world for 
the world.” It is, Newman insisted, 
“a great but ordinary means to a 
great but ordinary end”—the culti- 
vation of the intellect. 

Some readers have mistakenly 
assumed that Newman was sacri- 
ficing the student’s soul for the 


sake of his mind, but he only sought 
to show that virtue and knowledge 
are different things and that the 
proper end of education is knowl- 
edge. “Liberal education,” he told 
his audience, “makes not the Chris- 
tian, not the Catholic, but the 
gentleman.” Newman was not op- 
posed to religious training, to re- 
treats and other works of piety. 
Indeed, he considered these things 
most important. But he insisted 
that the principal task of the uni- 
versity was intellectual and that if 
a university sacrificed this end for 
any other it was a failure as an edu- 
cational institution. 


Tavs in his three lectures on the 
place of theology in higher educa- 
tion Newman defended religion as 
a science against both the moral- 
ists and the skeptics. His argument 
in favor of theology courses takes 
the form of a simple syllogism: a 
university by its very nature pro- 
fesses to teach universal knowl- 
edge; theology is certainly a branch 
of knowledge, unless you can prove 
the nonexistence of God; “how then 
is it possible to profess all branches 
of knowledge, and yet to exclude 
not the meanest, nor the narrowest, 
of the number?” 

Irish Catholics of Newman’s day 
and American Catholics ever since 
have tended to admit the validity of 
this argument while neglecting to 
do anything about it, for religion 
has generally been included in 
Catholic schools as a praxis rather 
than a science. However, there has 
been a marked tendency recently 
to include theology as a legitimate 
science—as legitimate as chemistry 
or history or English literature. 
This trend led by younger edu- 
cators has had to meet the same 
kind of opposition in America that 
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Newman encountered in Ireland in 
the 1850's. 

His lectures on the place of the- 
ology stand even today as an unan- 
swerable argument for the inclu- 
sion of a department of theology in 
any university worthy of the name, 
since he shows how—entirely apart 
from theology’s rightful claim to be 
a science—in its absence the other 
subjects get out of hand and tres- 
pass on a domain rightly reserved 
to those whose specialty is the study 
of God. “If you drop any science 
out of the circle of knowledge,” he 
remarked prophetically, “you can- 
not keep its place vacant for it; that 
science is forgotten; the other 
sciences close up, or, in other words, 
they exceed their proper bounds, 
and intrude where they have no 
right.” 

How right Newman was has been 
shown by the secularist drift of 
higher education in America these 
last fifty years, with the anthropolo- 
gist or the geologist speaking in 
place of the theologian. 


Acawnst the utilitarians Newman 
defended liberal education as 
worthy of cultivation by the best 
minds of any society. His lectures 
on this subject remain the best de- 
fense ever made of learning for its 
own sake. In acquiring knowledge, 
he argued, “‘we are satisfying a 
direct need of our nature.” We are 
perfecting the intellect, which is a 
good in itself whether it builds big- 
ger bridges or increases the stu- 
dent’s potential income. Liberal 
education, therefore, is justified as 
a worthy pursuit in itself, but at the 
same time Newman sees it possess- 
ing a “higher utility’—to borrow 
the phrase made famous by his con- 
temporary John Stuart Mill. 

“I am far from denying utility in 


this large sense as the end of edu- 
cation,” Newman said, “when I lay 
it down that the culture of the in- 
tellect is a good in itself and its 
own end... . If a practical end 
must be assigned to a university 
course, I say it is that of training 
good members of society. Its art is 
the art of social life, and its end is 
fitness for the world.” 

Newman considered such educa- 
tion necessary for Irish Catholics 
who aspired to influence legislation 
in London or set the tone of litera- 
ture in the English-speaking world. 
Only through a laity equipped to 
influence the world could the Cath- 
olic Church attain the objective 
Newman thought the pope had in 
mind in urging the establishment of 
a Catholic university in Ireland. 
Just a year before, in his lectures on 
The Present Position of Catholics in 
England, he had said: “I want a 
laity, not arrogant, not rash in 
speech, not disputatious, but men 
who know their religion, who enter 
into it, who know just where they 
stand, who know what they hold, 
and what they do not, who know 
their creed so well, that they can 
give an account of it, who know so 
much of history that they can de- 
fend it. I want an intelligent, well- 
instructed laity.” 


a times recently the present 
Holy Father has asserted that such 
a laity is the Church’s great desid- 
eratum of the day. And such a 
laity, Newman shows convincingly, 
can be raised up only through the 
medium of a well-rounded liberal 
education. It was not enough in 
his day, nor is it enough today, for 
Catholics to attend Mass and re- 
ceive the sacraments faithfully and 
spend the rest of their time be- 
coming ever greater experts in engi- 
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neering or surgery or commerce. 
They must have an _ intellectual 
grasp of their religion and its social 
and political implications, they 
must have a rounded view of his- 
tory and world politics to put day- 
to-day issues in their proper per- 
spective. Then they can have the 
influence which Newman aspired to 
impart to his graduates in Ireland, 
which the Pope hopes they will have 
in the world today. Then they can 
raise both the intellectual and the 
moral tone of the society in which 
they live—-and they can promote 
Catholic Action on the higher levels. 


Tae world has grown complex 
and confusing in the century since 
Newman lectured on his Jdea, and 
universities have kept pace with the 
confusion. The curriculum of any 
modern university, indeed, makes 
Newman’s Idea of a University seem 
rather simple. Certainly he was not 
perplexed as to the proper subject 
matter of university education. He 
was not confused whether to 
include bridge-playing and other 
such modern “social adjustment” 
courses. For him there were three 
fields of knowledge: God, man, and 
nature. Theology was the science 
of God; man was to be studied 
chiefly through literature; nature 
was the object of the physical 
sciences. A man who knew these 
fields well and who understood 
their mutual relationships was, in 
Newman’s opinion, a liberally edu- 
cated gentleman. 

Since his time additional legiti- 
mate sciences have developed with- 
in these three fields: the social 
sciences, such as psychology or gov- 
ernment or sociology, have added to 
our knowledge of man, and similar 
developments have taken place even 
within the fields of theology and 
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natural science. But Newman’s cur- 
riculum remains even to our day 
the core of any solid liberal edu- 
cation. 


Tuene is one important respect— 
and only one in my opinion — in 
which Newman’s Idea must be 
modified by a Catholic university 
that wishes to be influential in the 
world today. Newman looked upon 
the university as a place where 
knowledge is disseminated rather 
than advanced, where students are 
taught, therefore, rather than where 
research is an essential object of the 
instructional staff. He took a sound 
view for his time, because a cen- 
tury ago academies and learned so- 
cieties fostered and promoted re- 
search as an end in itself. 

Today, however, free research is 
possible only in universities. The 
research promoted by government 
or by industry is technological in- 
vestigation aimed at immediate 
utilitarian objects: the making of 
a better bomb, a cheaper way to 
produce synthetic rubber, a study 
on how to control public opinion, or 
any of a thousand other technical 
problems. When the objective is 
thus laid down, the scholar is free 
only to find the best means to at- 
tain the assigned objective. This 
is not true free research. Free re- 
search is possible only when the 
discovery of new truth is an end in 
itself, when the conclusions are 
neither ordered nor foreseen—and 
such research is inconceivable in the 
world today except in university 
circles. 

Although Newman does not speak 
of research as a principal task of 
the university, nevertheless as rec- 
tor of the Irish university he en- 
couraged individuals on his staff to 
do such work, and he showed him- 
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self solicitous about such practical 
things as adult education and the 
medical school. But Newman stands 
as an important guide for the Cath- 
olic university administrator today 
for having distinguished research 
from teaching. “To discover and to 
teach are distinct functions; they 
are also distinct gifts, and are not 
commonly found united in the same 
person. .. . The common sense of 
mankind has associated the search 
after truth with seclusion and quiet. 
The greatest thinkers have been too 
intent on their subject to admit of 
interruption; they have been men 
of absent minds and idiosyncratic 
habits, and have, more or less, 
shunned the lecture room and the 
public school.” 


Tue general tendency in American 
university circles is to prize schol- 
arship at the expense of teaching— 
and the tuition-paying student suf- 
fers. In this respect Catholic col- 
leges are generally not as_ bad 
offenders as large secular institu- 
tions—but there is an unmistakable 
tendency to look on the under- 
graduate as a necessary evil who is 
tolerated because his tuition helps 
support research by the teaching 
staff. University administrators 
could well ponder the opening re- 
mark in Newman’s first lecture: “If 
its object were scientific and philo- 
sophical discovery, I do not see why 
a university should have students.” 

If the modern university must 
foster both research and teaching, 
as I think it must, it should at least 
follow the spirit of Newman’s Idea 
and take care to reward the good 
teacher as well as the good scholar 
and to protect the student from 
“men of absent minds and idiosyn- 
cratic habits.” Nor should it ex- 
pect more than the uncommon few 
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“to discover and to teach” and to 
do both well. 

Newman’s description of a uni- 
versity has been quoted thousands 
of times—-and deservedly so: “What 
an empire is in political history, 
such is a university in the sphere of 
philosophy and science. It is the 
high protecting power of all knowl- 
edge and science, of fact and prin- 
ciple, of inquiry and discovery, of 
experiment and_ speculation; it 
maps out the territory of the intel- 
lect, and sees that the boundaries 
of each province are religiously re- 
spected, and that there is neither 
encroachment nor surrender on any 
side. It acts as umpire between 
truth and truth, and taking into 
account the nature and importance 
of each, assigns to all their due 
order and precedence. It maintains 
no one department of thought ex- 
clusively, however ample and noble; 
and it sacrifices none. It is deferen- 
tial and loyal, according to their re- 
spective weight, to the claims of 
literature, of physical research, of 
history, of metaphysics, of theo- 
logical science. It is impartial to- 
ward them all, and promotes each 
in its own place and for its own 
object.” 


[o_o considered a university 
a place where students and teachers 
gathered, men interested in their 
own particular subjects but suffi- 
ciently aware of other fields of 
thought that they could exchange 
views, modify and amplify each 
other’s perspective and thus bring 
order and hierarchy into the greai 
temple of knowledge. Formal 
classes played an important part in 
Newman’s ideal university, but in- 
formal discussions between teach- 
ers and students, “bull sessions” in 
tutors’ rooms and at the campus 
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cafeteria all played an essential role 
in forming the philosophical habit 
of mind which is the aim of liberal 
education. 


Tue ideal teacher, in Newman’s 
view, is therefore the man or wom- 
an whose specialization has not 
been so narrow as to shut out the 
rest of the world of knowledge, one 
whose interest in his subject matter 
has not blinded him to the object of 
liberal education: the student whose 
appetite for learning is to be whet- 
ted and whose mind is to be formed. 
Education for Newman was a work 
of art. The teachers were the sculp- 
tors; the student’s mind was the 
finished product; and intellectual 
perfection was the ideal to be 
achieved. 

In this age of increasing special- 
ization it is exceedingly difficult for 
the teacher not to shut out all the 
world but his own little specialty. 
It is more necessary than ever to 
keep Newman’s ideal teacher in 
mind as a model for all times: the 
man who has achieved a_ well- 
rounded view of things and is 
neither a dilettante nor a narrow- 
minded specialist. 

Catholic educators can still use 
Newman as a model in his fearless 
acceptance of all truth and in his 
prudence in incorporating it into 
the body of universal knowledge. 
In an age when natural science 
seemed to be rendering religion 
obsolete Newman calmly assured 
his audience that the Church had 
nothing to fear from any legitimate 
science, for “truth cannot be con- 
trary to truth.” 

In his lecture on “Christianity 
and Scientific Investigation,” he 
went on to tell his listeners that 
truth frequently seems contrary to 
truth and that when such occasions 


arise the university must be patient 
in allowing the apparent conflicts to 
resolve themselves. The Catholic 
university, like the Church itself, is 
interested in the discovery and dis- 
semination of all truth, and it must 
therefore allow full freedom to all 
scholars. 


« 

Tas making no outrageous re- 
quest,” Newman said, “when, in the 
name of a university, I ask religious 
writers, jurists, economists, physi- 
ologists, chemists, geologists, and 
historians, to go on quietly, and in 
a neighborly way, in their own re- 
spective lines of speculation, re- 
search, and experiment, with full 
faith in the consistency of that mul- 
tiform truth, which they share be- 
tween them, in a generous confi- 
dence that they will be consistent, 
one and all, in their combined re- 
sults, though there mav be momen- 
tary collisions, awkward appear- 
ances, and many forebodings and 
prophecies of contrariety, and at 
all times things hard to the imagi- 
nation, though not, I repeat, to the 
reason. ... It surely needs no great 
boldness to beg of them. . . to keep 
the peace, to live in good will, and 
to exercise equanimity, if, when 
Nature and Revelation are com- 
pared with each other, there be dis- 
crepancies—not in the issue, but in 
the reasonings, the circumstances, 
the associations, the anticipations, 
the accidents, proper to their respec- 
tive teachings.” 





How much happier and more 
fruitful would the last century’s in- 
tellectual history have been if both 
scientists and theologians had faith- 
fully followed Newman’s advice! 
Newman’s Idea of a University 
ean be perfectly realized only as 
a Catholic institution — though it 
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must be admitted that no Catholic 
university has yet attained that 
ideal and there are other universi- 
ties in this country which seem 
every bit as faithful to Newman’s 
ideal today as any within the Catho- 
lic fold. But if the aim of the uni- 
versity is to teach all truth, as New- 
man holds, then no university that 
excludes theology can make a good 
claim to realizing its objective. Nor 
is it enough to teach any theology, 
any more than any mathematics or 
any chemistry. It must be a true 
theology, else the biggest and most 
important object of truth is shut 
out from the students’ view. 


This is an ideal which only the 
Catholic university can attain. It 
is a hopeful sign that in recent 
decades a serious attempt is being 
made by some American Catholic 
universities to include the science 
of theology in the general curricu- 
lum rather than confining it to the 
seminary. This, it seems to me, is 
the one thing—apart from a Cath- 
olic “moral atmosphere” — which 
should distinguish the Catholic 
university from the secular, which 
can give the former a completeness 
as regards truth which the latter— 
under present secularist conditions 
-—can never hope to attain. 





The Interior Castle 


by KATHARINE KENDALL 


ry . 
THE door stands wide 


stoop low 
and enter in. 


There is no barrier but pride 


that ancient sin. 


It is too dark-— 
Courage, fear not 
that night. 


Love cannot fail to strike a spark 


to give love light. 


There is no sound 
no clamor 
of desire— 
Love speaks in silence, intimate, spellbound 
to love on fire. 
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Our Ambassador in Mexico 


by FANCHON ROYER 


Tae Mexicans, who are always realistic at least as objective analysts 
and philosophers, are now looking ahead warily to the rapidly approach- 
ing, dreaded day when William O’Dwyer will be replaced as United States 
Ambassador to their nation. And in this dread, they are not alone. It 
is shared by the great majority of Mexico’s established North American 
residents! 

Because these statements may come as a surprise to my countrymen 
who know so little, so dangerously little, of Latin America, her problems, 
her jealously-guarded traditions, the temperament of her citizens and, 
above all, the reasons for their almost congenital dislike of us Anglo- 
Americans (a dislike not usually applicable to considerate and mannerly 
individuals of our race, however), it seems especially necessary that they 
be made and explained—and precisely now, in advance of a new ambas- 
sadorial appointment. 

The bald fact is that, whether his fellow-citizens like it or not, the 
term of Ambassador O’Dwyer, the former Mayor of New York City who 
is currently the subject of suspicion and criticism in his own land, has 
been a resounding success——and perhaps the only resounding success in 
the history of modern United States-Mexican diplomacy! It is true that 
Ambassador Dwight Morrow once enjoyed great favor with the Mexican 
Revolutionary Government to which he was accredited, as well as with cer- 
tain other Mexican elements and that, through this popularity, he achieved 
a decided measure of success for the specialized ends of North American 
Big Business. 
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But this alone was sufficient to 
gain him the round reprobation of 
large sectors of the Mexican peo- 
ple and, furthermore, his achieve- 
ment was not the type which con- 
cerns us here. It was only remotely 
allied, if at all, with what we wish 
to discuss—which is the rooting of 
sincere friendship and the confi- 
dence which can be born of nothing 
but sincere friendship between two 
peoples. Moreover, it is undeniable 
that since Mr. Morrow’s day (1927- 
1930), “the going” has been almost 
continuously “pretty rough” in the 
field of American-Mexican “diplo- 
macy.” And the success which we 
are now forced to attribute to Mr. 
O’Dwyer lies in the fact that, dur- 
ing his comparatively short time 
here, this traditional strain has 
been notably eased and softened. 


Way is it that the Mexican press 
(now as “free” as any in the 
world), the Mexican Government 
(in general the best that the coun- 
try has known in modern times), 
the Archbishop of Mexico, and also 
Mexican society, from the most 
privileged to the least, have gone 
on record in praise of Ambassador 
O’Dwyer? Such interclass accord 
upon the merit of any American 
figure could only obtain among 
Latin Americans when one and all 
have found him not only “sim- 
patico” — “sympathetic, congenial, 
winsome, pleasant”—but have also 
recognized in his acts as well as in 
his words that he is guiltless of so- 
cial or racial prejudice, i.e., that he 
is realistically democratic; that he 
is gratifyingly interested in them- 
selves and sincerely concerned for 
the welfare of their nation, while 
being quite capable of appreciating 
their own distinctive merits, values 
and attainments. 


All these qualifications have been 
demonstrated by our present Am- 
bassador, thereby proving to the 
Mexicans that he is a charitable 
man (in both senses of the term, 
since he has made time-consuming 
and monetary contributions to 
many institutions and _ welfare 
agencies)—and there is no more 
profoundly cherished word in the 
Spanish language than “caridad”! 
In short, what Mexico has seen of 
William O’Dwyer has convinced 
her that he is her personal friend 
and a friend whose sense of human 
values was formed in her own Cath- 
olic tradition—an unbeatable com- 
bination below the Rio Grande. 


* * + ¥ 





Bavees undertaking to cite a few 
of the instances which have certi- 
fied these claims and which, having 
won our Official representative his 
popularity with the Mexican na- 
tion, have also gone a long way 
toward lessening the old resent- 
ments against the government and 
the people still inordinately feared 
as the “Colossus of the North,” we 
will do well to take a brief look at 
the personalities, preparation and 
resulting records written in Mexico 
by some of Mr. O’Dwyer’s prede- 
cessors in a difficult post. 

This writer has lived in Mexico 
at different times during the terms 
of at least three other American 
Ambassadors. Although I have not 





Can we hope for a second man to con- 
tinue this one’s policies? asks Mrs. Fanchén 
Royer, writing of “Our Ambassador in 
Mexico,” from that country. She assures us 
that “Americans as well as Mexicans here, 
are most solidly behind William O’Dwyer 
as the first really satisfactory Ambassador 
we have had for many, many years in 
Mexico.” We do hope that former Mayor 
O'Dwyer will prove himself a Catholic poli- 
tician worthy of the name. 
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confirmed the religious affiliations, 
if any, of two of these men, it was 
obvious that they held no percept- 
ible sympathy for the Catholic 
Faith — professed and beloved by 
more than ninety per cent of the 
Mexicans, while the third, Mr. 
Joshua Reuben Clark, Jr., was a 
Counselor in the Mormon Church! 

So much for the chances of any 
background of philosophic under- 
standing between these American 
officials and the general Mexican 
public! This lamentable lack was 
not, of course, the fault of the am- 
bassadors, but it was clearly under- 
written by unsound judgment on 
the part of the administrations 
which appointed them. 


‘Taze were other and just as note- 
worthy errors. For instance, Mr. 
Josephus Daniels was precisely the 
man who had held the post of 
United States Naval Secretary at 
the time (1913) when our military 
forces were ordered to block and 
bombard the port of Veracruz, 
after which our “dashing” Marines 
made their bloody landing upon the 
soil of Mexico which resulted in 
the deaths of 200 Mexican citizens 
and 21 Americans for reasons 
which, today, even we can only 
judge to have been indefensibly 
presumptuous. But incredibly, Mr. 
Daniels, the figure so closely asso- 
ciated in the minds and hearts of 
all Mexicans with that classic of 
stupid injustice, was, nevertheless, 
sent to them in the admittedly 
“touchy” role of United States Am- 
bassador but a few years later! 
Was it surprising to anyone to 
read that the windows of the train 
which bore him south to assume his 
new duties were shattered by brick- 
bats in wayside stations? To most 
of us Anglo-Americans resident in 
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Mexico, it wasn’t. Our surprise 
came later—in the knowledge that, 
during all his years as the ranking 
representative of our native land, 
the cheerfully unconcerned Mr. 
Daniels never bothered to study the 
Spanish language! Such a gesture, 
even if merely a gesture, might have 
been interpreted by the substan- 
tially charitable Mexicans as a form 
of apology or at least a sign of re- 
gret for the role he had, undoubt- 
edly of necessity, been forced to 
play in the Veracruz disaster. But 
it was a gesture which, apparently, 
was not deemed worthy of the 
energy it would require. 


F anvess of this sort and other 
slights, perhaps perpetrated quite 
unconsciously but in any case, 
times without number, by our “top- 
flight diplomats” in Mexico have 
been seen by the hypersensitive 
Mexicans as confirmation of a lack 
of respect for their weaker, poorer 
nation, of the unfeeling “dryness,” 
the intolerable race prejudice and 
overbearing conceit of the “dollar- 
worshiping, power-grabbing  grin- 
gos.” 

It is a great pity that few of our 
southern neighbors have been able 
to know the average American “at 
home,” for such an _ experience 
would inevitably moderate these 
widely held estimates. But is it not 
always a large part of an ambassa- 
dor’s duty to epitomize the most 
sympathetic and most ingratiating 
qualities of his race? 

That this has not been the guid- 
ing rule of our representatives in 
Mexico City can be attributed only 
to indifference or ignorance of hu- 
man psychology, of history and, 
extremely important, to an abysmal 
ignorance of the Catholic Faith, its 
tenets and its culture. Such igno- 
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rance has occasionally led to serious 
and needless blunders. 

The shame which was brought 
upon the Mexican nation — and 
equally upon our own—#in 1847 
(when our troops in their triumph 
over Mexico’s valiant but tragically 
slender defending forces, stabled 
their horses in the exquisite Churu- 
busco monastery while perpetrating 
far more reprehensible acts of van- 
dalism and blasphemous defilement 
upon this hallowed spot), should 
always be kept in mind by the man 
who heads the United States Em- 
bassy in Mexico. Nor should he 
ever permit the odious name of 
Henry Lane Wilson to grow dim in 
his memory. For certainly neither 
has been forgotten for a single in- 
tervening instant by any Mexican 
while he breathed the air of his 
beloved patria. 

Although these episodes may 
seem “long ago and far away” to a 
people which has meanwhile lived 
through the chaos of two World 
Wars, resentment of them begins 
to develop in every Mexican in his 
primary school days. And it is safe 
to say that a week rarely passes 
without a press allusion to one or 
the other. 


I+ is quite possible that Americans 
who do know their history and who 
do deplore the besmirching of our 
State Department record by Henry 
Lane Wilson _  (anathematized 
throughout Latin American as the 
fanatic who, while stubbornly and 
falsely declaring to Woodrow Wil- 
son that the infamous Victoriano 
Huerta enjoyed the solid support 
of the majority of the Mexicans, 
lent the United States Embassy as 
a hatchery for the plot which 
achieved the murder of Francisco 
I. Madero) will point out that we 


have never been represented by an- 
other such as he. 

It is likely they would also 
roundly reject a suggestion that 
any succeeding American Ambas- 
sador could have been capable of 
defending his criminal meddling 
in Mexico’s internal affairs. It is 
true enough that there has been no 
second Henry Lane Wilson. But it 
is also true that, a full generation 
after Washington’s recall of this 
Ambassador, one of his successors 
did find it possible to “write off” 
Mr. Wilson’s conduct as “the un- 
derstandable zeal of an American 
patriot.” Let no one assume that, 
in making this serious charge, I re- 
ly upon hearsay or even upon facts 
supplied by Mexicans. For, most 
fortunately, it was not to a Mexican 
that such a defense was made. It 
was to this writer, and came about 
as follows: 


IL. was a beautiful night illumi- 
nated by a great Mexican moon 
which dipped in and out of soft 
cloud fleecings above the carefully- 
tended golf links stretching before 
Mexico City’s smart Country Club. 
Inside the hospitable and commodi- 
ous clubhouse, a cheerful party was 
in progress. The occasion was the 
then very renowned annual Black 
and White Ball. To enjoy it, the 
American Colony was out en masse, 
together with a substantial contin- 
gent from the select society of the 
capital. 

At the height of the festivities, 1 
found myself being presented to 
our newly arrived Ambassador. For 
some reason he saw fit to chat with 
me for several minutes and, finding 
him a congenial conversationalist, 
I was betrayed into a candor per- 
haps unjustified in the circum- 
stances, which led me, eventually, 
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to make an uncomplimentary ref- 
erence to Henry Lane Wilson and 
the old, less felicitous days of 
United States-Mexican “diplomacy.” 

This was an error, as I perceived 
immediately. The Ambassador stif- 
fened and replied coolly, “Mr. Wil- 
son’s efforts were undoubtedly in- 
spired by patriotism. He not un- 
naturally thought that our country 
would be best served if the way was 
prepared for us to ‘take over’ the 
whole Mexican territory, once and 
for all. There were many who were 
in agreement with him on this in 
those troubled times when not even 
our invested capital here was af- 
forded any convincing guarantees, 
and I must say, it would certainly 
have saved a lot of nonsense later’’! 


I. seems sure that such an expres- 
sion would never have escaped this 
man in the presence of a Mexican 
but, even so, it did not take him long 
to win a definite measure of unpopu- 
larity with a people he had been 
appointed to woo. I admit that this 
was an exaggerated example. But it 
would also be exaggerated to im- 
ply that any of the United States 
Ambassadors to Mexico in my ex- 
perience were noteworthy for hav- 
ing captured the love or even the 
strong admiration of this people— 
until now, which is to say, until 
William O’Dwyer. 

If this is so, how has he succeeded 
where so many others have failed? 
On the surface, it appears to have 
been quite simple. For the most 
part he has but applied the rudi- 
ments of logic for the achievement 
of friendship, an uncomplicated but 
solid art not, unhappily, invariably 
mastered and practiced by our 
State Department personnel. 

From the first, Mr. O’Dwyer saw 
to it that his reception by the Mexi- 


cans would be unprecedentedly cor- 
dial. Knowing that they could 
hardly be expected to sense that he 
was predisposed to like them and 
their country or that he was de- 
termined to guarantee through his 
own attitude and activity that they, 
in return, would like him and 
therefore soon find themselves mov- 
ing into a happier relationship with 
his country, he took the pains to 
tell them unreservedly in advance 
of his arrival among them (via the 
press) all the things they had been 
waiting to hear from an American 
Ambassador for generations: that 
his appointment was a source of 
great personal happiness to him 
since he was already a confirmed 
admirer of their lovely land and of 
the heart-warming courtesy, patri- 
otism, sensitivity and attainments 
of its inhabitants. 

And furthermore, with an air of 
enchanting frankness, he told them 
—-almost naively—-much about 
himself, about his early life, his 
modest background, his career, all 
of which automatically pictured the 
United States as a land of continu- 
ing opportunity. He told them that, 
like them, he was a Catholic (a fact 
which, of course, gave him a terrific 
edge over his predecessors). 

And when, once established in 
Mexico, he was seen at Mass with 
his gracious and exquisitely but 
unostentatiously garbed wife, the 
country was already half-won for 
the William O’Dwyers and, need- 
less to say, that much more favor- 
ably disposed toward the nation 
they had come to represent. 


Tus was the inception of a sur- 
prising love affair between the 
Mexicans and the United States 
Embassy. From the beginning, the 
O’Dwyers amply demonstrated that 
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they had no intention of enclosing 
their daily lives and doings within 
the confines of the American Col- 
ony and the Diplomatic Corps. The 
conquest of Mexican friendship was 
their primary objective. 

As a first step they set about mas- 
tering the Spanish language. Mrs. 
O’Dwyer promptly enrolled at the 
University of Mexico where, with 
the charm which distinguishes her, 
she mixed informally with student 
body and teaching staff. Almost 
immediately, she began to lend her 
highly appreciated encouragement 
and personal labor to varied social 
causes of the first magnitude, those 
dearest to the hearts of all thinking 
and of all feeling Mexicans. 

The Ambassador did not lag be- 
hind his beautiful young wife in his 
support of important drives for 
charity and for the improvement of 
social conditions and class rela- 
tions. He made—-and continues to 
make—substantial donations from 
his own purse to charitable founda- 
tions. 

He and his wife have given them- 
selves tirelessly as hosts to widely 
mixed groups never before brought 
together in such congenial associa- 
tion. Following Embassy _recep- 
tions, the newspapers vie with one 
another in the publication of 
cheeringly cordial “shots” of the 
O’Dwyers welcoming guests of 
every race and from every clime: 
the Ambassador beaming between a 
famous Latin American philanthro- 
pist and the representative of Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek; Sloan Simp- 
son O’Dwyer giving her hand and 
most radiant smile to a diplomat of 
full African descent. 

And meanwhile the press not only 
prints but carries repeated enthu- 


siastic editorial commentaries upon 
the speeches in which the Ambas- 
sador affirms—and reaffirms-—that 
not all Anglo-Americans are con- 
sumed by hatred of the “dark” races 
and that the race prejudice which 
he personally condemns and which 
is chiefly the result of ignorance, is 
not and has never been by any 
means a uniquely Anglo-Saxon phe- 
nomenon. Such words when spo- 
ken by a proven friend and admirer 
are believable to the Mexicans. 


As evidence of the new under- 
standing and good will now ema- 
nating from the United States Em- 
bassy, nothing could be more con- 
vincing than the expressions of 
countless individual Mexicans and 
of the Mexico City press. From the 
former, I have never heard an allu- 
sion to the O’Dwyers that was not 
in praise of their invaluable con- 
tributions to the nation, while every 
second or third day, their friendli- 
ness, their hospitality and_ their 
good works are eulogized almost 
lyrically by the newspapers. 

As for the North Americans who 
live and work here, all known to 
me are also of one accord. - This is 
how it is expressed: “Bill O’Dwyer 
is doing a swell job in Mexico!” 
Certainly if anyone should know 
how to estimate the job “Bill” 
O’Dwyer is doing, that man is the 
careful-stepping business man who, 
over any substantial period of time, 
has operated within the borders of 
this nation! 

This then, is the why and where- 
fore of the dismay that they share 
with the Mexicans as they contem- 
plate William O’Dwyer’s approach- 
ing retirement from the post of 
United States Ambassador. 
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A Positive American Program 
for Europe 


by ANTHONY T. BOUSCAREN 


Assusven the immediate Soviet 
attack is in Asia, and it is in Asia 
that immediate counter-action is 
called for, both military and politi- 
cal (use of Free China _ troops 
against the common enemy, eco- 
nomic and naval blockade, and mili- 
tary sanctions against Communist 
China), a specific plan for Europe 
needs to be devised, other than the 
now - discredited containment pol- 
icy. History has taught us the folly 
of Maginot-line defensive tactics. 
Europe is in much the same posi- 
tion today that it was in 1940, dur- 
ing the “phony war.” 

At that time the French and Brit- 
ish sat back in a purely defensive 
posture, while Hitler was conquer- 
ing western Poland, Norway, and 
Denmark, and consolidating his 
position for action in western Eu- 
rope. With better military pre- 
paredness, much could have been 
done to throw Hitler off balance, 
through probing actions into Ger- 
many, and diversionary moves at 
Czechoslovakia and Italy. Today, 


in very much the same way, the 
NATO forces in western Europe 
rest quietly on the defensive—not 
only from the military point of view 

while the Soviet enemy consoli- 


dates his position in Asia, and 
strengthens eastern Europe for the 
Grand Assault. 


Tue Soviet conquests in eastern 
and central Europe came to a tem- 
porary close in 1948, when Stalin 
turned his attention to Asia, and 
particularly China and_ Korea. 
When he has consolidated his win- 
nings in that part of the world, he 
will either turn his attention to fur- 
ther targets on the line of march, 
such as Japan or Alaska, or he will 
resume his offensive into western 
Europe. In any event, it is only a 
matter of time before western Eu- 
rope will have to face up to the 
realities of a world situation in 
which peaceful coexistence with the 
Soviet Union must be cast aside as 
an idea just as absurd as Neville 
Chamberlain’s notions of getting 
along with Hitler at any price. 





Anthony T. Bouscaren, Associate Profes- 
sor of Political Science at the University of 
San Francisco, enumerates the present anti- 
Soviet organizations working for the libera- 
tion and ultimate unification of eastern 
Europe and offers further suggestions with 
a view to direct support of guerrilla and 
other underground forces in the Iron Cur- 
tain countries. 
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There are numerous indications 
that broad sections of American 
public opinion are aware of the 
bankruptcy of the “containment” 
policy. Even Secretary Acheson 
was forced, in the late summer of 
this year, to state that American 
policy was not merely a negative de- 
fensive program. He did not, how- 
ever, tell anybody what American 
policy was, if not defensive con- 
tainment and nothing more. 


Ox August 25, 1952, General Eisen- 
hower told the American Legion 
convention: “We can never rest— 
and we must so inform all the 
world, including the Kremlin— 
until the enslaved nations of the 
world have in the fullness of free- 
dom the right to choose their own 
path, that then, and then only, can 
we say that there is a possible way 
of living peacefully and perma- 
nently with Communism in_ the 
world.” 

He stated further: “We must tell 
the Kremlin that never shall we de- 
sist in our aid to any man and 
woman of those shackled lands who 
seeks refuge with us, any man who 
keeps burning among his own peo- 
ple the flame of freedom and who is 
dedicated to the liberation of his 
fellows.” 

These statements were somewhat 
vague, inasmuch as Eisenhower 
favored in one sentence freedom for 
the people of the Soviet Empire, but 
at the next gasp acknowledged the 
continuance of the Soviet regime by 
asking for peaceful coexistence with 
it under a new status quo. 

The General did, however, sug- 
gest that the present frontier of the 
Soviet Empire be rolled back to its 
1939 borders. He later admitted 
that he opposed use of military 
force to achieve this liberation, thus 


leaving everyone up in the air as to 
the precise way in which the Soviet 
satellites could be liberated, but at 
any rate he did leave the thought 
that certain political, diplomatic, 
economic, and propaganda action 
be taken to give the people of the 
Soviet satellites not only hope, but 
some sort of aid and encourage- 
ment. 


Assuxixc for the moment thal 
only action short of military action 
is politically possible against the 
enemy in Europe, what specifically 
could be done to carry out the 
rather vague statements made by 
Eisenhower, as well as those of 
John Foster Dulles, who suggested 
in general terms that we pass on to 
the offensive and end the disastrous 
defensive-containment policy? 

A partial answer to this question 
was given by Dulles, in a speech be- 
fore the American Political Science 
Association, delivered in Buffalo, 
on August 27th. Eisenhower’s for- 
eign policy adviser said that the 
General’s liberation program for the 
peoples of the Soviet Empire was 
limited to “quiet” methods such 
as passive resistance, non-co-opera- 
tion, discontent, slowdowns, and in- 
dustrial sabotage. 

First, he said, the President of 
the United States would declare that 
we would never make a deal with 
Russia to recognize its conquests 
and let it keep its satellites perma- 
nently. Secondly, he suggested that 
the Voice of America and other 
agencies stir up the resistance spirit 
behind the Iron Curtain (with spe- 
cific references only to Europe) let- 
ting the Poles, Czechs and others 
know that they had American 
“moral backing.” Thirdly, he pre- 
dicted increased resistance activity 
in eastern Europe, which should be 
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aided by air drops from private or- 
ganizations like the Committee for 
a Free Europe. 

Dulles concluded by urging aban- 
donment of the containment policy, 
and urged that more attention be 
paid to Asia, where the war was 
actually going on. Significantly, 
the reaction of most of the political 
scientists, including the Associa- 
tion’s new president, Ralph Bunche, 
was rather a chilly one. They 
seemed very much opposed to any 
program other than the traditional 
containment policy of Secretary 
Acheson. 


Arracxu not only by Pravda, but 
by Governor Stevenson and Presi- 
dent Truman as the ideas of “war- 
mongers,” the general notions ex- 
pressed by Eisenhower and Dulles, 
although timid and cautious in 
phraseology if not in conception, 
do contain elements of hope for the 
peoples of the Soviet Empire, not to 
mention hope of ultimate victory 
over Soviet tyranny. 

It is difficult to understand how 
Stalinite totalitarianism can _ be 
“quietly” or “peacefully” pushed 
back several hundred miles in Eu- 
rope (not to mention Asia). Inas- 
much, however, as other and more 
effective action does not seem im- 
mediately forthcoming, let us con- 
sider possible “cold war” action 
against the Soviet Empire in Eu- 
rope. 


To begin with, what action is 
now being taken to weaken the 
Soviet grip on eastern Europe, and 
encourage its peoples to join the 
West? On April 16, 1952, the po- 
litical leaders-in-exile of nine Iron 
Curtain countries organized a Cen- 
tral European Committee for the 
purpose of working for liberation 


and ultimate unification of eastern 
Europe. Ferenc Nagy, former Hun- 
garian Prime Minister, was selected 
as chairman of the group. Others 
present included the former Polish 
leader Mikolajezyk, Dimitrov of 
Bulgaria (no relation to his late 
Communist namesake), Gabrilovic 
of Yugoslavia, Miha Krek also of 
Yugoslavia, Vlado Macek, veteran 
Croatian leader, Josef Cerny of 
Czechoslovakia, and Constantine 
Visoiainu of Rumania. 

These exiled leaders hope to 
achieve a more effective co-ordina- 
tion of anti-Soviet activities than 
has previously existed. They have 
headquarters in France, Germany, 
and Great Britain, from which they 
direct, insofar as is in their power, 
the movements of their compatriots 
behind the Iron Curtain. Particu- 
larly have Russian and Ukrainian 
groups in Germany been active in 
the past year seeking American aid 
in the formation of exile committees 
and in the development of a libera- 
tion program. 

Clandestine radios in east Ger- 
many, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, 
and the Baltic States have appealed 
to the local populations to resist 
passively, and take part in sabo- 
tage and other anti-regime activi- 
ties. All of this has, of course, been 
closely followed, from the point of 
view of observation at least, by 
the American Central Intelligence 
Agency. 


I, the United States anti-Soviet 
European groups are organized in 
numerous different groups. There 
are the Iron Curtain Refugee 
Appeal, the Committee for a Free 
Europe, Robert Vogeler’s new 
American Liberation Center, Ad- 
miral Kirk’s Committee for the Lib- 
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eration of the Peoples of Russia, 
and many Ukrainian, Russian, Bal- 
tic, and other groups. 

As the necessity for a_ positive 
American program for a future 
liberated eastern Europe becomes 
clearer, the American Government 
is increasingly interested in the 
plans, aspirations, and potentiali- 
ties of these various organizations. 
Already Radio Free Europe has re- 
ceived aid and encouragement from 
the Department of State. 

Representative O. K. Armstrong 
of Missouri proposed, on June 10, 
1952, the creation of an “Army of 
Liberation” composed of refugees 
and escapees from east European 
Communist countries. He related 
that Polish General Wladyslaw 
Anders was ready to take command 
of 200,000 fighters for freedom. 
General Anders presently resides in 
Britain. 


Proresson LEv DosriAnsky of 
Georgetown University, a leader of 
the powerful Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, has called 
the Kersten Amendment to the Mu- 
tual Security Act the “kernel of an 
American policy of national libera- 
tion.” Certainly the interest and 
persistence of such men as Repre- 
sentatives Charles Kersten and 
O. K. Armstrong have given new 
hope to both exile leaders and the 
oppressed behind the Iron Curtain. 
The Kersten Amendment sets aside 
the sum of 100 million dollars an- 
nually to be used for persons “who 
are residing in the Soviet Union, or 
are escapees from the Soviet Union,” 
as well as Soviet dominated coun- 
tries. The Kersten Amendment 
contains four essential ideas. 
These are: (1) ready assistance 
to escapees from the Soviet Empire; 
(2) a systematic formation of na- 


tional military units consisting of 
those present and future escapees 
and conveniently integrated into 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion; (3) support of selected per- 
sons residing in Communist-occu- 
pied countries — particularly the 
underground elements struggling 
for liberation, and (4) declaring the 
long-range American purpose of 
achieving national independence 
for countries presently under Mus- 
covite rule. 


Tue Soviet reaction to the Kersten 
Amendment was immediate and 
unmistakable. The U. S. News and 
World Report, issue of January 11, 
1952, quite accurately described it 
as follows: “Louder cries of alarm 
have been sounded by Russians 
over these dollars than over the 150 
billion dollars to be spent on United 
States rearmament.” 

The Soviet and satellite press was 
filled with violent denunciations of 
the American “warmongers,” and 
particularly Representative Kersten. 
The Soviet leaders, so long used to 
an American policy either of ap- 
peasement or containment (sus- 
pended appeasement), were sur- 
prised and shocked that anything 
be said about actual American 
moves to encourage the peoples of 
the Empire to seek ultimate self- 
determination. 

In the past it had always been the 
Soviet Government which was on 
the offensive. Now, suddenly it ap- 
peared that initial American steps 
were being taken to pass onto the 
offensive. The burglar was becom- 
ing alarmed at the possibility that 
the victim might at long last resist. 
The MacArthur slogan, “There is 
no substitute for victory,” seemed 
to be having its effect, even though 
America’s greatest military mind 
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had been sacked for wishing to 
strike back at the enemy in Asia. 


Tue past year has seen consid- 
erable and promising efforts made 
at intensifying the “cold war” so 
that the enemy could no longer 
monopolize the offensive. The lead 
had been taken years ago by repre- 
sentatives of the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries in the Free World, and by their 
courageous brethren behind the 
Iron Curtain. Then Americans 
such as Robert Vogeler took up the 
fight, to be followed by Kersten, 
Armstrong, and others. 

What remains to be done, within 
the framework of “cold war” activi- 
ties against Soviet tyranny? To be- 
gin with, the many German and 
other refugees who are refused en- 
try into western Germany from 
Berlin because they present no 
proof of being politically perse- 
cuted-—these people should be ad- 
mitted into the Free World with no 
questions asked (other than to in- 
sure they are not Soviet counter- 
espionage agents). NATO or 
American governmental agencies 
could find effective employment for 
them, notably in language, intelli- 
gence, or direct military service. 

Additionally, the United States 
Government might give serious con- 
sideration to proposals to apply a 
tight economic blockade of the So- 
viet Union and Soviet satellites, to 
be followed by diplomatic boycott. 
It seems to be a fairly certain thing 
that American officials in the Soviet 
Union and the satellites are so 
hedged in, and so incapable of see- 
ing anything or doing anything (for 
themselves or their compatriots 
who get into trouble) that the con- 
tinued maintenance of American 
missions in these areas only lends 
prestige to the Soviet Empire. 


The United States might also seri- 
ously consider the possibility of 
bringing the Soviet Union and its 
satellites to the bar of justice for 
violation of the Yalta and Potsdam 
treaties, not to mention the United 
Nations Charter. Furthermore, the 
UN might profitably call the Soviet 
Union to the mat on the matter of 
Soviet retention of millions of Ger- 
man, Italian, Austrian, and Japa- 
nese prisoners of war. In these and 
many other ways could the Free 
World put the Soviets in an awk- 
ward position, and win respect and 
esteem throughout the world. 

As it stands now, the United 
States and its allies are forever on 
the defensive, and rarely accuse the 
Soviets of doing anything wrong. 
The Soviets, thus assured of the 
psychological as well as the mili- 
tary advantage, have won one vic- 
tory after another. 


Lcoxixe at Europe overall, Ameri- 
can policy could easily strengthen 
its military position by treating 
Spain in the same fashion as it 
treats Yugoslavia and the NATO 
countries, and quickly bring Spain 
into the defense of western Europe. 
Firmer support of the German Fed- 
eral Republic and Austria are also 
necessary, even though this might 
involve a somewhat firmer policy 
toward France. 

General Eisenhower pointed out 
in his last message as NATO Com- 
mander that there could be no real 
defense of Europe until Germany 
was brought into that defense as an 
equal partner. Finally, less atten- 


tion need be paid to the “frill” 
types of aid presently going to west- 
ern Europe. 

The immediate emphasis should 
be on military aid to build up an 
adequate defensive force, and then 
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an additional military development, rope and Russia realize that Ameri- 
primarily with a view to direct sup-_ can policy is no longer containment, 
port of guerrilla and other under- but rather offensive, with a view to 
ground forces. This would logi- winning the war that has already 
cally lead to the development of a_ started, their hopes will be raised, 
concrete plan for the liberation of and they can begin to take part in 
the satellites, as well as the Soviet the greatest liberation movement 
Union and its nationalities. the world has ever seen. Speed 
When the people of eastern Eu-_ the day! 
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A Psalm for Harvest 


by THOMAS P. McDONNELL 
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THE leafworld catches quickflame blaze 
in flash of color from the sun, 

and rush of gold all spinning spun 

like starwheels in daring daze; 





PTR alee Oud 


the blue bright brightly brightest blue 
dazzles delight down shining space, 
sailing the swift and upward trace 

in curves of sweep like swallows do; 


the dancing waters glance with glee 
where ducks descend in wild-wet splash, 
and wheatfields wink in throes of thrash 
and shocks that shine in bread to Be; 
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now leaves let loose like siftdrift down 
all rollick red and gleam of gold, 
and all this spendthrift wealth is sold 
for ransom of and Christ His Crown; 


we sleep ticktock in penance pod 

till Thou unshell us (tell us how) 
that all this harvest here and now 
is Love is Christ is Ghost is God! 
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I Go to pasture,” explained Father Romeo, “to pastoral pasture.” He 
blessed the sick woman as she sat up in bed. The priest shook her hand . 
in farewell. “I’m getting too old for this work,” he admitted reluctantly, a 
“the hospital needs a younger man.” 
The woman protested and said they would miss him; that no one 
could take his place. “A new man will have a hard time filling your 
shoes for you, Father,” she asserted as the priest left her. 
I’m having a hard time filling them for myself, thought Father Romeo 
as he walked to the next room. He smiled and joked with one more 
patient about his final day. “My Superiors are clearing off a big space on 
the shelf”-—he patted his large stomach and chuckled—-“a big space for a 
big man.” 
Father Romeo had been making such remarks at each bed he visited. 
He had not enjoyed the joking, but he found it an excellent aid against 
his bitter mood. The banter had served to shake him from brooding 
about the realization that he was too old to be useful anymore. 
The conflict of facing himself with this truth had been a souring 
influence on his life during the last few weeks. He had taken to check- 
ing each rheumatic step he took, to be sure it wasn’t stiffer than the 
last. He worried about each Mass he said, in fear it might be slower 
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than usual. He despaired over each 
sermon he delivered lest his fading 
voice might disappear. Often, he 
would be distracted at meditation 
with the frightening thought of a 
future of complete inactivity. 


In the first years of his priest- 
hood, Father Romeo had begged 
God to be delivered from the cross 
of ravaging age and its curtailing 
of priestly work. The older priests 
of the house had excited his sym- 
pathy as he watched their gallant 
efforts to keep abreast of the Com- 
munity routine. To his youth, there 
seemed a sadness about their talks 
of a past, long departed; their re- 
membrances of friends, long dead; 
their listing af achievements, long 
forgotten. Listening to these men 
would fill him with a sense of the 
loneliness that fills the days of those 
shadowed by advancing age. He 
actually experienced, almost, the 
old men’s overwhelming reluctance 
to be considered “on the shelf.” He 
thought he had prayed in resigna- 
tion to be delivered from such days; 
but he wondered lately, how often 
pride had weakened what little good 
will was in that early prayer. 
Whatever had been the worth of 
his petition, Father Romeo knew he 
had been denied. The pattern was 
being repeated in his life. The gray, 
thinning hairs were his, and even 
the light burdens were being lifted 
from his stooping shoulders. He 
found that he was engaged in the 
remembrances of old faces and 
places. The past was stirred, now, 
from his heart. The thick dark 
locks belonged to others and the 
hard mission journeys were asked 
of the stronger, more resilient 
frames. The glorious visions of the 
future leaped from the eyes of 
younger priests; men who had 
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learned to call him “old Father 
Romeo.” And, he found, he re- 
sented the phrase. 


Wirn all the farewells finally said 
and the last bitter joke made, 
Father Romeo walked slowly to the 
elevator. His head throbbed and his 
feet felt inflamed. He guessed he 
was really “old Father Romeo.” 
Time had proved that. No sense in 
carrying the farce to the point of 
penalizing the patients. He had not 
and could not fill the last job the 
Community would ever give him. 
He pressed the elevator button 
marked “Down.” “Down” for good, 
he thought, as he waited for the car. 

In these last weeks, he had be- 
come increasingly aware that he 
would have to ask for relief. He 
had prayed earnestly over the de- 
cision to admit to his Superior that 
he could not continue. The old re- 
bellion against age had flared up 
and almost destroyed his grope for 
humility. 

The days of work forced the de- 
cision that prayer could not elicit. 
The stairs became steeper as he 
mounted them each morning to 
bring Communion to the sick. The 
daily visits were agonizing marches 
from ward to ward. Father Romeo 
longed, often, to fall across an 
empty bed and rest. His own aches 
and pains made it difficult to be 
very cheerful with the invalids who 
called him. 

He saw that he must retire and 
told his Superior. The decision had 





This is the third story that Father Finley 
has written for us. Less grim than last 
June’s, it will be consoling to those grown 
old in God’s service. Ordained in 1947, 
Father Finley was formerly attached to the 
Paulist Information Center in New York. 
He is presently a member of the New York 
Mission Band. 
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not made the last week any easier. 
The specter of being a charge on 
the charity of others haunted him. 
It deepened the lines in his face, 
fatigued him more as he walked the 
wards, and said his good-bys. His 
mind taunted him with the dread 
thought that he was like every hope- 
less case he visited. He saw him- 
self as every patient in every bed at 
which he stopped; freshly gowned, 
supine, helpless. 


* * * * 


Tne elevator door slid open softly. 
A young nurse saluted the old man 
as he stepped into the car. “Fin- 
ished for the day, Father?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, and maybe for lots longer,” 
Father Romeo answered. He fell 
silent and let the moment of de- 
pression assail him. “I’m off the 
job as of now,” he said in explana- 
tion. The nurse was sensitive to 
the finality of his words. “I’m sorry 
to hear that, Father.” 

“Thank you, Miss... Miss . 
Father Romeo did not recognize the 
girl. “Are you new, here?” 

“Yes, Father, I just came with a 
‘special,’” she replied brightly. 

“Oh, ‘special.’” Father Romeo 
confirmed his own sense of confi- 
dence that he knew all the nurses. 
“I was sure I hadn’t seen you on 
the wards or floors.” He looked in- 
quiringly out of tired eyes. “What 
is your name?” 

“Miss Fergus.” 

“And you’re on a special case? 
I’ve not met the case, have I?” The 
priest spoke in surprise that the 
hospital held a bed of sickness that 
he had not consoled. 

Miss Fergus informed him that 
the case had come that morning. 
An idea came to her and her eyes 
widened as she expressed it. ““Why 


”” 
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don’t you come in and say ‘Hello’ 
to my patient?” 

“*Good-by,’ you mean, don’t 
you?” Father Romeo said, trying to 
recapture the joking mood of recent 
hours. 

“*Hello’ or ‘Good-by’ will be all 
the same for my case, I’m afraid. 
She has only one way out.” Miss 
Fergus indicated the seriousness of 
the condition by the sympathetic 
expression of her face. “Your visit 
will be good for her, Father. She’s 
very sick and you could give her 
your blessing.” 

The elevator stopped at Miss Fer- 
gus’s floor. She hesitated before 
leaving the car. “Will you come?” 


[ RoMEo looked at her for a 
moment and, then, answered eag- 
erly, “Of course, I'll come.” It was 
good being needed and able to help 
for one more time. He tried to ap- 
pear brighter; to shake off the 
fatigue that he was sure showed in 
his whole face. “Take me to the 
room.” 

Miss Fergus led him along the 
long hall, passed the _ isolation 
rooms, the clamorous children’s 
ward and stepped into the private 
section. She ushered the priest into 
a sun-bathed room, pointed to the 
bed and closed the door. A thin, 
wafer-frail body was turned to the 
wall, the head jerking rhythmically. 
It was a child sobbing softly. 
Father Romeo stood indecisively 
and knew a minor panic at feeling 
small and helpless against the prob- 
lem of so helpless and small a 
world. 

The girl rolled her head back 
from the wall as she heard the 
priest cough. She knuckled the 
tears from her eyes and asked, “Are 
you looking for someone?” 

Father Romeo stood at the bed 
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and gazed down on her startlingly 
thin face. Its pallor matched the 
whiteness of the sheet covering the 
body. Only the luxuriant waves of 
light brown hair, falling around the 
pale face marked it off from the 
pillow. Great brown eyes, fever- 
ishly restless, tried to focus on the 
priest. 

“I am looking for you,” said 
Father Romeo, smiling as he patted 
the lean hot fingers of the small 
hand that rested outside the covers. 
“How are you feeling?” 

The girl ignored the question and 
struggled to a_ sitting position. 
“Why are you looking for me? Am 
I going to die?” 

Father Romeo shook his head 
vehemently. “Of course not!” 

“But you are all dressed in black 
like the man who came when my 
Daddy died.” The burning eyes 
solemnly held the old man’s gaze. 
“I don’t want to die.” 

Father Romeo waved at the 
bright sunlight pouring into the 
room. “I’d rather talk about the 
sun. Have you ever slid down a 
sunbeam?” 

The child answered that she had 
not. She did not permit Father 
Romeo to pursue the idea because 
she had a question of her own. 
“You aren’t an undertaker are 
you?” 

“Oh, no!” replied Father Romeo 
strongly. He indicated his collar. 
“I’m a Catholic priest. Haven’t you 
ever seen a priest before?” 

She didn’t know whether she had 
or not. She was not a Catholic. 
“You beleng to the Catholic people, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes,” said the old priest, “but I 
belong, also, to anyone who needs 
me.” Nodding his head at the little 
girl, he added, “I belong to you, 
too.” 


Tue child was silent for a moment. 
She moved her head to look more 
directly at her companion. “What’s 
your name?” 

“Father Romeo.” 

“Romeo ... Romeo... .” The 
skin-tightened skull raised from the 
pillow and flashed a radiant smile. 
The great brown eyes seemed to be 
lightened, freed from the heavy 
burden of fever. The little girl 
held tighter to the priest’s hand. 
“That’s funny, isn’t it? Romeo and 
Juliet... .” 

Father Romeo looked question- 
ingly at the smiling thinness before 
him. ‘“What’s that?” 

“Tm Juliet... Juliet Cannar... 
that’s my name; and your name is 
Romeo. You said you belonged to 
me. That’s what my book says, 
too.” 

With her free hand, Juliet groped 
for some comic books on her table. 
She handed them to the priest. 
“It’s here, I’m sure. It was a story 
that Miss Fergus read to me. It’s 
all about a girl and boy called 
Romeo and Juliet. They belonged 
to each other... .” 

“Is this the story you heard?” 
Father Romeo had sorted the books 
and held up the comic book version 
of the Shakespeare tale. 

“Yes, read it to me, please.” The 
lean body rested comfortably and 
waited. The brown eyes closed to 
shut out any distracting sights. 


Farnen Romeo fumbled for his 
glasses and opened the book. He 
read easily and softly, his rich 
voice giving color to the truncated 
story of the play. A familiar part 
of the dialogue reawakened his 
memory of the original lines of 
Shakespeare. He put the comic 
book aside on the table and recited 
the words. 
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Juliet opened her eyes and said, 
“But that’s not in the book.” 

“I know, but it is part of the 
story.” Father Romeo marveled at 
the infallible memory of a child 
who has a favorite story. “You see, 
this book is a shortened form of a 
play about Romeo and his Juliet.” 

“Do you know the whole story?” 
The brown eyes were wide and 
hopeful. “I want to learn all about 
Juliet that I can.” 

“And how about Romeo?” 
priest teased. 

“Oh, yes! Romeo, too.” The 
small voice repeated an _ earlier 
thought, “They belonged to each 
other so I have to know all about 
both of them.” Juliet turned plead- 
ing eyes on the priest, “Will you 
read some more?” 

The old man adjusted his heavy 
lenses and proceeded with the plot. 
He found his small audience stimu- 
lating; the small room a perfect re- 
sponder for his once powerful voice. 
The room became crowded with the 
pageant of the play under Father 
Romeo’s interpretation. He could 
sense the delight of the child as her 
imagination leaped to seize the 
scenes his words painted. 


the 


Jour softly clapped her weak 
hands and exclaimed, “Miss Fergus 
never reads like this! Please read 
me the whole story, sometime, 
please.” Father Romeo said he 
would and started to put the comic 
book back on the table. “Oh, no!” 
cried the girl, “finish this, today! 
We can have the other one tomor- 
row.” Juliet handed the book 
across to him. “Read it the way 
you read the first part.” 

Father Romeo carried on. It 
looks, he thought, as if I have a 
job. The spontaneous farewell 
visit seemed about to turn into a 
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long good-by. Maybe for as long 
as “Romeo and Juliet” lasted; may- 
be, for as long as Juliet lasted. The 
priest looked up as the child waved 
her hand. 

“*Romeo, my Romeo.’”’.. . Juliet 
was pointing to the book, as she sat 
up quickly and asked, “Could I say 
that?” 

“What?” asked the old man. He 
had not been very attentive to the 
last lines he had read. 

“What Juliet just said. She says, 
‘Romeo, my Romeo.’” The child’s 
hot hand fell on her companion’s 
wrist. “Can you be my Romeo?” 

Father Romeo restrained the 
smile that wanted to break across 
his lips. He spoke seriously, “Yes, 
I think I can.” His voice carried 
an unusual earnestness, as_ he 
added, “I tell you what. I promise 
you that I shall be Father Romeo 
to no one else in this hospital.” 

The earnestness in the brown 
eyes was a match for the old man’s 
pledge. The fevered orbs of the 
child looked into the eyes of the 
priest. “I will be no one else’s 
Juliet—I promise, also.” The dra- 
matics of the play had worked into 
the young mind, but her vow was 
sincere. “Even if you never come 
back to tell me the story, I will keep 
my promise—-I am Juliet.” 

“I'll be back,” assured the priest, 
“or, ’m no Romeo.” He smiled at 
his own jest, and told her to try 
to rest. “Dll be back and, next 
time, I'll give you the whole story 
of our namesakes.” He made the 
Sign of the Cross over Juliet and 
departed. 


Farner ROMEO stepped into the 
corridor and looked for Miss Fer- 
gus. She came down the hall and 


asked him to wait while she checked 
her patient. 


When she had fin- 
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ished, Miss Fergus walked with him 
to the elevator and thanked him 
for the visit. “She was thrilled, 
Father, and I got the whole Romeo 
story in that minute I was with her. 
You were good for her; it’s the most 
interest I’ve seen in a month.” The 
nurse turned to him and asked, 
“How did you find her?” 

“She is a very interesting child,” 
Father Romeo answered. “What is 
her trouble? She is so thin.” 

Miss Fergus agreed with Father 
Romeo’s shocked reaction. “The 
cause of the fever is a mystery. 
She’s wasting away as we work on 
her.” 

“Where does it stop, this wasting 
away?” 

“The Doctor doesn’t think it 
will,” explained the nurse. ‘The 
fever seems to be burning and melt- 
ing her down, faster than he can 
build her up. She doesn’t seem to 
push her system to fight back.” 
Miss Fergus pulled back the ele- 
vator door and shook Father 
Romeo’s hand, “Thank you, again, 
Father. Come back whenever you 
can. 


Father Romeo was certain he 
would be back. Juliet had made 
him forget the tired back and throb- 
bing feet. He smiled to think of her 
intensity as she pledged herself— 
“even if you never come back.” She 
had been play-acting; a_ child 
caught in a daydream. He would 
be back, however, because Juliet 
needed interest; needed him. Well, 
then, “old” Father Romeo or not, 
he had work to do. 

Father Romeo smiled as he re- 
called his own promise, he would 
belong to her, alone, in the whole 
hospital. How true that had been 
. . . how true it would be in these 
retirement days. Juliet needed 
him? ... He wondered ... the girl 
had been caught by the play. Juliet 
needed him? ...It might be so... 
but, how much was Juliet needed 
by Romeo? 

The old priest stepped out to the 
street and trudged slowly toward 
the Rectory. He must look up a 
copy of Shakespeare’s works in the 
House library, he thought. Give her 
the real thing! Those comic books 
butchered the play. 


W: may well look back on the garden of Eden, as we would on our own 
childhood. That childhood is a type of the perfect Christian state; our 
Saviour so made it when He said that we must become as little children to 
enter His kingdom. Yet it too is a thing past and over. We are not, we 





cannot be children; grown men have faculties, passions, aims, principles, 
views, duties, which children have not; still, however, we must become as 
little children; in them we are bound to see Christian perfection, and to 
labour for it with them in our eye. Indeed there is a very much closer 
connection between the state of Adam in Paradise and our state in child- 
hood, than may at first be thought; so that in surveying Eden, we are in 
a way looking back on our own childhood; and in aiming to be children 
again, we are aiming to be as Adam on his creation. 


CAKDINAL NEWMAN, Parochial and Plain Sermons. 
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A Matter of Creation 


by LAURENCE BURNS 


A RECENT survey by a_ national 
magazine indicates that most scien- 
tists, at least when they grow older 
and more learned, believe in God. 
This seems like very heartening 
news, until we realize that what 
some of these scientists mean by 
God is rather vague indeed. They’ll 
examine the scientific evidence for 
the existence of God, but not the his- 
torical evidence for the divinity of 
Christ. The latter is outside the 
limited field of their experience. 
Probably no one has put the mat- 
ter more clearly than the recent 
convert Karl Stern, in his book The 
Pillar of Fire. In speaking of cer- 
tain scientists he says that they 
would “still admit a First Cause. 
They have nothing against a God 
who represents a Euclidean entity. 
What they consider as incompatible 
with reason is the God of the de- 
vouring thornbush, the God who 
admonished and threatened a little 
desert tribe and finally sent his only 
Son as a Saviour into the world.” 
Hardly had Stern written this, 
when an example of what he meant 
appeared in the form of a series of 
articles in Harper’s and afterward a 
book The Nature of the Universe, by 
Fred Hoyle. Dr. Hoyle rejects the 


materialistic position, and seems 
genuinely concerned over “the truly 


dreadful situation in which we find 
ourselves” without God. But he 
then follows the exact pattern de- 
scribed by Stern and asks, “is it in 
any way reasonable to suppose that 
it was given to the [ancient] He- 
brews to understand mysteries far 
deeper than anything we can com- 
prehend when it is quite clear that 
they were completely ignorant of 
many matters that seem common- 
place to us?” 


Tuts seems like saying that one 
cannot know anything unless he 
knows everything, a position that 
Hoyle himself rejects in his own 
case. For he doubts very much that 
the cosmology of 500 years hence 
will extend very far beyond his 
present beliefs. 

That is a surprising statement 
from a scientist and is somewhat 
reminiscent of those physicists who 
are supposed to have believed at the 
turn of the century that their physi- 





Instead of a single miracle of creation, 
the scientists are now advancing the theory 
of a continuous series of miracles, which— 
if they want it that way—wonuld not be at 
all inconsistent with Scripture. Laurence 
Burns discusses this problem. He was on 
the research staff of the Physics Department 
at M.LT. for six years and is at present re 
search engineer and patent attorney for an 
electrical manufacturing company. 
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‘al theories were all complete, and 
that their future work would con- 
sist of merely carrying their meas- 
urements forward to a few more 
decimal places. Then bang!——-came 
relativity, quantum mechanics, the 
uncertainty principle and nuclear 
fission. 

There may be no such surprises 
yet to come in astrophysics, yet the 
enduring picture of the universe 
according to Hoyle has some rather 
controversial features. This is true 
despite the fact that it begins in the 
rather conventional manner, with 
an extremely rarefied gas uniformly 
filling all space. For reasons un- 
known, a disturbance occurs some- 
where in that gas, and stars begin 
condensing out of it. The stars, like 
the sun, are composed mainly of 
hydrogen, which is constantly be- 
ing transformed into helium, re- 
leasing enough nuclear energy in 
the process to maintain a high tem- 
perature—just as in the hydrogen 
bomb. 


* * * * 


[. far the picture is humdrum 
enough. But then comes the joker. 
If the hydrogen of the universe is 
being continually used up, how 
come there is still so much of it 
around? Hoyle answers this by pro- 
posing the rather startling theory 
that new hydrogen atoms are being 
continually created in free space. 
And he means created in its full 
sense—created out of nothing. In 
that way, the hydrogen fuel is being 
continually added to the fires of the 
universe, and as long as it is so add- 
ed, the universe can go on and on. 

But the universe, mind you, and 
not the world. The universe would 
go on somewhat as the human race 
goes on, with the older suns and 
stars and planets continually dying 





out and new ones always being 
born. But for our own poor world 
itself, the situation predicted by 
Hoyle is quite different. The sun 
would get hotter and hotter, even- 
tually burning up the earth and 
everyone on it, in a manner remi- 
niscent to Hoyle of the “medieval 
concept of hell.” 

So the hydrogen bomb of the sun 
will get us, if the hydrogen bomb 
of our enemies does not. But the 
sun won't get us quite so soon, 


Arnoven the Holy Father in a 
recent address to the Pontifical In- 
stitute referred quite properly to the 
Hoyle proposal as an “unduly 
gratuitous” hypothesis, the stoking 
of the universe by the continual cre- 
ation of new hydrogen atoms is not 
necessarily inconsistent with the 
Scriptures, at least in the opinion of 
Monsignor Matthew Smith of the 
Register (August 26, 1951). God 
can obviously create new hydrogen 
atoms whenever He pleases, just as 
He is continually creating new hu- 
man souls. He didn’t have to do 
all of His creating in one bundle, a 
long time ago. As the Popes have 
said, the Church has nothing to fear 
from the truth, and if the Hoyle 
theory proves to be true, it will also 
prove to be consistent with Scrip- 
ture. 

The real problem is whether the 
Hoyle theory is consistent with 
science, and it was on that point 
that the Pope made his fleeting ref- 
erence to the matter. Perhaps most 
scientists would disagree with 
Hoyle’s views, and of one of them 
Hoyle says that his “views differ 
from mine by so wide a gulf that it 
would be too great a digression to 
discuss them.” That’s a neat ex- 
pression to keep in mind for dodg- 
ing an argument, and a politician 
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might well learn something from it. 
But the Hoyle theory does seem 
to do violence to the scientifically- 
sacred law of conservation of en- 
ergy, even in the latter’s more rela- 
tivistic form of the conservation of 
the total of mass and energy. For 
in the continuous creation theory of 
Hoyle, energy is being constantly 
added to the universe by the con- 
tinuous introduction of new matter 
“from out of nowhere.” Hoyle is 
the first modern scientist to propose 
seriously such a theory of perpetual 
motion. 


Yous the only alternative hypothesis 
to which Hoyle gives much credence 
is the one proposed by Lemaitre— 
the Abbé Georges Lemaitre, a Bel- 
gian priest of the University of Lou- 
vain. Lemaitre was one of the first 
to adapt the theory of relativity to 
the “expanding universe”—a term 
used to denote the apparent motion 
of the outer galaxies away from the 
earth at tremendous speeds. To ex- 
plain this, the Lemaitre theory in- 
volved a distant reversal of the law 
of gravitation— bodies were as- 
sumed to repel each other way out 
in space instead of attracting each 
other— but the theory unfortu- 
nately came out with the result that 
the universe began an _ infinitely 
long time ago. 

Of course, in view of the various 
approximations and assumptions 
made in such theories, all that is 
really meant by an infinite time is 
just a very long time indeed. And 
as Dr. Tolman has pointed out, the 
infinity was really only a logarith- 
mic infinity, and therefore not 
nearly as infinite as it seemed! 

In a paper written for Reviews of 
Modern Physics (American Physi- 
cal Society) on the occasion of 
Einstein’s seventieth birthday, 





Lemaitre made a further observa- 
tion which may be pertinent to 
Hoyle’s theory. The Abbé pointed 
out that the initial condensation of 
the stars out of the interstellar gas 
may have been occasioned by the 
“materialization” of the energy of 
the cosmic rays into atoms of hy- 
drogen or helium. Cosmic rays, of 
course, are radiations which have 
been found wandering through 
space without apparent cause, and 
if they were being continually 
transformed into hydrogen, the 
process might—if the quantity of 
cosmic rays were sufficient — ac- 
count for the presence of large 
quantities of hydrogen in the uni- 
verse without necessitating the con- 
tinuous creation of new atoms out 
of nothing. They would be “mate- 
rialized” instead out of the energy 
of the cosmic radiation. 

Yet the Lemaitre process itself— 
the materialization of matter out of 
mere energy—is of a type often 
called by physicists the “creation” 
of particles, and you often hear 
them speak of the “creation” and 
“annihilation” of particles, but all 
they really mean—except in Hoyle’s 
proposal—is the transformation of 
energy into mass, or vice versa. 





Tue possibility of such transfor- 
mations arose from the relativity 
equations, which indicated that the 
mass of a body increased with its 
velocity. This led mathematically 
to the further result that a loss in 
intrinsic energy of a body was ac- 
companied by a proportional loss in 
mass, which seemed to mean that 
if a body lost all its internal atomic 
energy by giving off radiation, it 
would also lose all its mass. This 
would, of itself, allow a body to sort 
of “evaporate” all its mass into the 
energy of the radiation given off, or 
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conversely for the energy of a light 
beam to be entirely transformed in- 
to the mass of a substantial body. 

Actually neither of these effects 
has ever been observed. Electrons 
and positrons have been “material- 
ized” from energy, and have been 
“annihilated” by being converted 
back to energy, but these are mere 
particles of electric charge, and may 
prove to be not true particles of 
matter, but just a property or con- 
dition of matter. You can’t buy a 
material block of electrons, as you 
can a chunk of carbon, a pail of 
water, or even a block of concrete. 

And, sure, you can burn the piece 
of carbon up until it disappears, but 
you'll find that the number of car- 
bon atoms in the smoke and gases 
given off will be exactly equal to the 
number of carbon atoms in the 
original carbon piece. Hans Bethe, 
in his book on Nuclear Theory says 
that no creation or annihilation of 
“heavy” particles—particles of ac- 
tual matter such as atoms, protons 
or neutrons, as distinguished from 
particles of electric charge such as 
positrons and electrons — has ever 
been observed. 





Ix fact, to expect such particles to 
be created or annihilated may be to 
confuse mass with matter. Matter 
is—well, it’s matter and you’ve seen 
it around—and mass is simply the 
resistance of matter to acceleration, 
to being put into motion. Relativity 
indicates that this mass increases 
with velocity, but this simply means 
that the resistance to acceleration 
increases, and the matter is still the 
same containing the same number 
of material particles, regardless of 
how fast it travels. And since the 
equation for the equivalence of 
mass and energy is derived from 
this variation of mass with velocity, 
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the consequence would seem to be 
that matter will retain the same 
number of “heavy” particles, re- 
gardless of whatever energy is given 
off. 

In the transformation of hydro- 
gen into helium, as in the sun or in 
the hydrogen bomb, the mass of the 
helium atom formed is less than the 
sum of the masses of the hydrogen 
atoms from which it is made, but 
this is due merely to the rearrange- 
ment of the constitutent material 
particles in the nucleus of the re- 
sultant atom, and not to their dis- 
appearance. The mass is changed, 
but no matter is annihilated or cre- 
ated. 

Thus even the mere transforma- 
tion of energy into matter, which 
Lemaitre suggests, has never been 
actually observed for “heavy” or 
“material” particles (although it 
has been observed for electric 
charges). And Hoyle himself ad- 
mits that his “continuous creation” 
of matter would proceed at too slow 
a rate to be observed “by direct ex- 
periment” —-we must take it on 
faith. 

Nonetheless, we must certainly 
agree with Hoyle when he says that 
the issue of creation cannot be 
dodged. Matter was either created 
in one act a long time ago, or it is 
being continuously created, or per- 
haps both. For if matter was never 
created, it must have always ex- 
isted, and its age must now be in- 
finite. But in that case, all the 
hydrogen in the universe would by 
now have been transformed into 
helium. And it hasn’t been — the 
universe is still largely composed of 
yhydrogen. 

Thus Hoyle points out quite 
clearly that there is no alternative 
to creation. But unfortunately he 
has not yet recognized the Creator. 
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BY Sally Whelan Cassidy 


Onxe of the disconcerting things about writing a series of articles is that 
inevitably one meets one’s readers. Some have told me that they were 
not impressed by what they saw in Europe. They had imagined a new 
paradise on earth. They found empty, neglected churches, inarticulate 
priests, fewer men attending Mass and going to Holy Communion than at 
home, seminarians housed in antiquated buildings without running water, 
in certain cities, churches still with their peculiar guards complete with 
tri-cornered hats and Louis XIV costume. Is this the Church of the 
worker priest, they ask. If they actually meet a worker priest, they are 
alarmed at what they can understand of what he has to say; it sounds 
radical and even anti-American. He appears abrupt, not too happy to 
see them, not at all anxious to conduct a tour of his factory and neighbor- 
hood for their benefit. All they experience of the France they’ve read 
about is Mass in the late afternoon. What goes on? 

Obviously they are unaware that the worker priests are laboring in 
an area and with people to whom America and Americans represent a 
major enemy; in areas heavily infiltrated by Communists, where almost 
any leader worth his salt is a party member. Naturally the presence of 
an American, however well-meaning can be very embarrassing. Then, 
too, much of the reserve, the lack of friendliness is a result of weariness. 
After a full day’s work and a few more hours spent in trying to find a 
room or work for others, it is difficult to be at one’s best with strangers. 


Finatzy it should be noted, that much of the work is experimental, it is 
done with the full permission of the hierarchy but with the understanding 
that it is to be limited to a particular area and a particular group. It is 
understandable that the priests don’t like strangers who for lack of time 
fail to examine the limitations of each situation and go home thinking that 
Mass in the vernacular is a common French practice or that discussion 
after the Gospel is the new fashion. A good deal of harm has been done 
by scandalized reportings of such visitors, so that following the adage, 
“Once bitten, twice shy,” the French worker priest is understandably 
reticent about his newest ideas. 

Then, too, visitors usually come over in the summer time, when people 
are scattered all oyer France, indeed all over Europe, and again they gel 











an inaccurate picture of what is go- 
ing on. They may meet three top 
theologians at one meeting, and get 
the impression that France is brim- 
ming over with experts, not realiz- 
ing that this is perhaps the one time 
those three will meet together for 
a whole year, that each one is over- 
whelmed with the amount of work 
he has to do, correspondence, books 
to write, classes to prepare, groups 
to counsel. 

So my reaction to the criticism 
and genuine disappointment is to 
say: “It’s normal, you simply 
haven’t seen the people who could 
have helped you understand the 
situation. The language barrier has 
been too high for you to see what 
was really going on on the other 
side of the fence.” 


Now I am in Germany, speaking 
only the halting German of three 
years of college classes, living 
mostly with Americans and yet 
with a desire and even a feeling of 
duty to tell you something of what 
is going on here. Oh, I could write 
something about the Americans in 
Germany. There are all kinds, just 
as at home, but with the powerful 
network of official gas stations, 
PXs, housing projects, special 
licenses, cheap servants, huge army 
installations, sodas and blue jeans 
which inevitably cut them off from 
the German population, which seal 
them into a kind of idyllic home- 
away-from-home in the midst of 
this shattered but still vigorous 
country. 

But the real story here does not 
concern the Americans, but rather 
those other people who look at us 
as we zoom by in our fast cars. 
Those people are refugees from all 
over eastern Europe. Refugees, 
many of whom suffered from Nazi 


Germany and yet had to seek shel- 
ter in that land; other refugees who 
were the pampered favorites of the 
Nazis, the Volks Deutsch and who 
then had to leave their 500-year-old 
farms in the Sudetenland or in 
Hungary and migrate to over- 
crowded Germany; still other refu- 
gees, who have a special name, the 
expellees or as a_ group, the 
Diaspora, who are from the eastern 
parts of Germany which are now 
under Soviet and Polish rule. 


| resembles a bead bag 
which has been hurled about until 
it has split open, the beads having 
fallen every which way, with no or- 
der, no rhyme or reason to their 
being in any particular place but 
chance and the movements of for- 
eign armies. 

The real story lies in those-shat- 
tered buildings, in the houses which 
are still livable but which stand like 
a jagged tooth in an empty mouth; 
it lies in the bold new facades of 
one-story-high shops which mask 
the rubble which lies behind; it lies 
in the miles of waste land around 
the railroad stations and the cathe- 
drals. 

Each town has its peculiar color 
of rubble, sometimes it’s the gray 
and dirty white of broken concrete, 
sometimes it is yellow brick, often 
it is redstone. Always the rubble is 
grotesque, a silent reminder of what 
Germany has suffered. 

This much anybody who has eyes 
can see and realize from the sight 
what total war means. 

But what are those silent people 
thinking, what are the children who 





Now in Germany, Sally Cassidy probes 
the underlying change in the spirit of its peo- 
ple and casts a worried glance at the condi- 
tion of the Church in that shattered country. 
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stop playing to let us go by, what 
are they thinking, for this is after 
all the major question. For on this 
depends the fate of Germany, its 
people, its Church. 

What is really going on there? 
What do they think of the rubble, 
of the military installations and 
the jets which scream overhead, of 
the prettied-up crematorium of 
Dachau? What do they think of 
the thousands of foreigners crowd- 
ing into their universities and fac- 
tories? What do they think of the 
new Church they’ve found? 

For in the general shake-up of 
populations the Church too has 
taken on a new face. Catholic Ba- 
varia is crowded with Protestants 
from the Eastern Zone, Protestant 
regions are swamped by Catholic 
refugees and resettlers from Slav 
lands. Everywhere the Church has 
had its material facilities destroyed, 
its priests and religious scattered 
(62% of churches unusable; few, 
very few seminarians during the 
whole war period). 

Face to face with such conditions, 
the traditional Catholic-Protestant 
distance has been shortened, 
churches are shared, facilities are 
pooled, Christians help one another 
and together try to help others. 
This 1s a shock to those areas where 
Protestants were unknown and 
even in those who lived in Protes- 
tant lands. We are not accustomed 
to see co-operation, even on a ma- 


terial level. This has forced an 
adjustment. Liturgical differences, 
linguistic differences, temperamen- 
tal differences complicate matters 
even among Catholics. And every- 
where the shortage of the means to 
get out of the mess. 


"Tmose: who have been here a long 
time, and who knew Germany even 
before Hitler, tell me that the spirit 
of the people has changed. After 
having survived the war and its 
subsequent famine and mass migra- 
tions, they now concentrate on 
keeping out of trouble, on getting 
some security for themselves and 
their families. This adds up to a 
distrust of any kind of ideal (they 
were so sold on, and so disappointed 
by the Nazis), distrust even of 
Christianity, at least if practiced 
vigorously. They know the posi- 
tion of the Russian lines as well as 
any of us, they know the penalty 
which affiliation with an unpopular 
organization can mean, so they keep 
clear. They take no chances. You 
can imagine what this means to the 
Church in terms of a possible lay 
apostolate, or even minimum sup- 
port for Catholic projects. 

I wish that I could give you more 
than this worried glance, but if I 
did I would be myself the summer 
tourist, the two-week specialist who 
can do so much harm to those who 
are trying to work out these prob- 
lems. 
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Praised Be Diversity 


by LIAM BROPHY 


ry 

Tie Lord be praised for this diversity 

That makes our world a place of long delight, 
From pulsing stars to pushing seeds; from suns 
Of island universes in the sea 

Of His immensity, 

To unseen atoms holding all the might 

Of unimagined power; from wihd that runs 
About the round of the revolving earth 
Shouting for very mirth, 

To virgin silences of Arctic night; 

For multitudinous miracles of sight 

And sound and touch and smell; for speech 
By which heart touches heart, 

And all men reach 

Beyond their loneliness; and for all art 

By which dead hands have hung upon our days 
Their dreams of deathless beauty; and for lays 
That startle us with exquisite surprise 

With memories of lost Paradise 

Like sudden rumors of approaching spring 
About retreating winter. Thankful praise 

To Thee, O Lord, for everything, 

From tiny to tremendous, from the height 

Of dazzling heavens to the utmost dark 

Of ocean depths; for skin and fur and bark, 
For every fold and fiber, grit and grain, 

For every insect hum and whir of wings, 

And wash of waves; for ecstasy and pain; 
For roadway rumblings; 

For dunes of snow and laughter of the sun 
On waterfalls; for things shining and dun; 
For baby cheeks, and the serrated crest 

Of everlasting hills; 

For riotous rain that fills 

The dusty dikes; for toil and rest; 

For youth and age, but most of all for love 
And laughter of true friends 

That, like the power of the protecting Dove, 
Hold the world’s ends. 

We lift our separate hearts in praise of Thee: 

I think we may 

Spend heaven’s timeless, tideless, changeless day 
In praise of these devices and the way 

Of Thy remembered dear diversity. 
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BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Nexr year is Coronation year in Britain, and it is to be supposed that an 
exceptionally large number of visitors will reach our shores, not least from 
the United States. Perhaps some of my readers will be among these. And 
as | myself am at present on holiday, it occurs to me that we might for this 
month forget the great events of the world and chat more lightly about cer- 
tain aspects of this country which the visitor, and especially the Catholic 
visitor, should not miss, whether he comes to see the Coronation, or for any 
other reason. 

Please understand me. I am not trying to help the job which the tourist 
agents and Government information bureaus do, and I am certainly not 
proposing to offer any kind of conducted tour through the country. In 
point of fact, like the vast majority of people, I have traveled relatively 
little in my own country. Indeed, it is only in mature middle age that I 
am beginning to discover it. And all I should like to do here is to under- 
line certain aspects which strike me ever more strongly as a Catholic. 
My examples are taken quite at random from districts which I myself am 
visiting with my family on this late summer holiday. What I have to 
say will at any rate be sincere and perhaps to some extent novel. 

As I grow older, I find an ever increasing delight in the sense of his- 
tory, and especially Catholic history. Perhaps others are different about 
this, but when I say history, I do not mean the history one learns at school 
or reads in books. I myself have written a number of biographies for 
which some degree of historical knowledge and imagination were neces- 
sary. But the sense of history which I feel I am now only beginning to 
acquire is the sense of the unity of present with past, the sense that one 
belongs intimately to a story that began many hundreds of years ago and 
involves hundreds of thousands of people, and that everything therefore 
in that story has an intimate link with oneself. 

Perhaps in youth one is too much of an individualist to feel this truth 
in a vivid and living sense. One reads history for the insight one may 
obtain into other human beings with whom one subconsciously compares 
oneself, for the lessons which history seems to teach our own generation. 














But later—or at least I have 
found it so—one feels that history 
adds, as it were, another dimension 
to oneself, the dimension of time 
within which one is vitally linked 
with the past. And with this sense 
growing, every evidence of the past 
has an increasingly strong fascina- 
tion, becoming with the years more 
and more real. 


Evenriy, all the countries of 
Europe must convey this sense be- 
cause Europe is the cradle of the 
civilization of the West. Particu- 
larly will they convey this sense to 
the Catholic, for though, despite 
Belloc, the Faith is not Europe, 
Europe is certainly the Faith. But 
among the countries of Europe, | 
feel that one can claim for Britain 
a special and unique quality in this 
respect, a quality that results per- 
haps from the essentially conserva- 
tive and traditional character of the 
British people. 

In other countries, with perhaps 
the exception of Spain, the histori- 
cal process seems to have been one 
of persistent destruction of the past 
so that history takes on an anti- 
quarian aspect and ceases to be a 
living reality. In Italy, the past 
looks like the past, and its evidence 
has a monumental or purely aes- 
thetic character. In France, the 
glories of its history seem to be 
thought of as a kind of colorful 
compensation for the dreariness of 
the present. St. Louis, the age of 
the Roi Soleil, Napoleon, these 
emerge with difficulty from the 
atmosphere of the Gesta Dei per 
Francos, God’s deeds through the 
French. Glorious, inspiring, but 
story-book tales. 

In Britain, on the other hand, 
despite the catastrophic change of 
Faith, one is conscious of a per- 


sistent continuity from the past un- 
til today. Indeed, the change of re- 
ligion oddly emphasizes this essen- 
tial continuity precisely because one 
finds everywhere so much evidence 
of the continuity persisting even 
through so immense a change. For 
the Catholic, therefore, Britain pre- 
sents itself as a wonderful island 
of discovery: the discovery of 
Catholicity somehow surviving the 
terrible destructions which individ- 
ual rulers and politicians effected. 


Ae obvious minor example is to 
be found in the street names of Lon- 
don itself. I work in “Whitefriars 
Street.” A stone’s throw away is 
“Blackfriars Station.” And all over 
the city Catholic names abound. 
What Catholic with any imagina- 
tion could fail to be excited by the 
discovery of the Catholic past which 
still links itself to the present even 
by so slender a thread. 

What Catholic working there 


would fail to re-create for himself _ 


the Catholic glory of the churches, 
priories and convents where God’s 
work was daily done for centuries 
on the very spot where today men 
fight for gold or sell their spiritual 
gifts for a living on sensational and 
sordid publications. A depressing, 
and yet also an inspiring, medita- 
tion — inspiring, because one feels 
and prays that the slender contin- 
uity offers hope that a day will come 
when such great Catholic names 





On holiday from his Fleet Street Window. 
Michael de la Bedoyere explores his own 
country and finds that for the Catholic, 
Britain presents itself as a wonderful island 
of discovery: the discovery that despite the 
catastrophic change of Faith. Catholicity has 
somehow survived the terrible destructions 
which individual rulers and_ politicians 
effected and that a spiritual continuity still 
persists. 
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will justify their survival in a more 
fitting future. 


Ox: of the districts I have visited 
on this holiday is the Island of Pur- 
beck. I chose it, not for any histori- 
cal reason, but simply because | 
read of a likely-sounding hotel in a 
newspaper. It lies some 100 miles 
from London on the south coast be- 
yond Southampton and _ Bourne- 
mouth. The “Island” is part of the 
mainland, but rivers make it tech- 
nically almost an island. 

At one end is Poole Harbor where 
the greater part of the D day em- 
barkation took place; at the other 
is the rare beauty of Lulworth Cove. 
In between a wild and rocky coast 
where even at the height of the 
holiday season the venturesome 
holiday maker can find himself vir- 
tually isolated. 

Inland is some of the loveliest 
heath land of the country, a large 
part of which is unfortunately 
taken over by the military for train- 
ing. For beauty of seascape and 
landscape this part of the country 
can hardly be beaten. But I am not 
referring to this aspect of the dis- 
trict. What fascinated me was its 
history, and especially the Catholic 
aspect of the district. 


* * * * 


Tue Island or Isle of Purbeck is 
one vast quarry whence comes the 
famous Purbeck stone from which 
so many of our great cathedrals and 
medieval monuments have _ been 
built. This stone, being insuffi- 
ciently hard, has lost favor by com- 
parison with the neighboring Port- 
land stone, and today appears to be 
quarried mainly for local building 
and for crazy pavements —a great 
fall from grace. But the men who 
do the quarrying still retain much 





of the guild organization which 
comes down from Catholic days. 

Driving through the sturdy, 
stone - built villages, one arrives 
within walking distance of St. 
Aldhelm’s Head, a great mass of 
rock projecting into the sea. On 
the head itself, there is to be found 
a small square building with four 
supporting buttresses. It is open 
to the public. Passing under a 
good Norman arch, one finds one- 
self in a beautiful little chapel with 
a central Norman pillar that springs 
into four arches. On the pillars 
names going back into the centuries 
are carved. 

This strange chapel, a mile or 
more from the habitations of men, 
was built in 1150 in honor of St. 
Aldhelm, first Bishop of Sherborne, 
and to this day services in it are 
held three times a year. What a 
discovery! For 800 years the 
chapel has stood there, and men 
and women have gone to it to pray. 
In other countries it might well 
have been debased into a_ public 
monument. Here, despite the Ref- 
ormation, there has at least been 
some spiritual continuity. And what 
a vivid sense of the country’s his- 
tory and of the vital links between 
present and past one gets as one 
stands within these sturdy, age- 
worn Norman walls and reflects on 
that 800-year-old, unsung, almost 
unknown procession of men and 
women, simple, sturdy local work- 
men and their families who have 
walked into the southwest wind and 
rain to St. Aldhelm’s chapel. 


A COUPLE of miles away is the 
perfect little village of Worth 
Matravers, once the center of the 
Purbeck quarrying when the now 
prosperous seaside resort of Swan- 
age was but a little village. In it 
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stands the church of St. Nicholas, 
the seaman’s patron, bearing evi- 
dence of Saxon, Norman and Gothic 
workmanship. Many an hour could 
be spent among those stones, every 
one of which was once Catholic. 
However regrettable the change of 
religion now, surely this is better 
than decay or the deadness of 
monumental preservation without 
thought of God. 

Some seven or eight miles further 
comes the famous village of Corfe 
Castle with the incredibly imposing 
ruins of the castle dominating it. 
There 1,200 years ago Edward the 
Martyr was murdered by his step- 
mother Elfrida in order to obtain 
the throne for her son, Ethelbert the 
Unready. And a new and more vital 
and hopeful continuity is preserved 
by the dedication of the humble 
modern Catholic churches of Ware- 
ham and Swanage to St. Edward the 
Martyr. 


Bux the Catholic history of the 
Isle of Purbeck is not confined to 
the distant past. The visitor to 
Lulworth Cove, a strange horseshoe 
bay where the sea has eaten into 
the chalk and fossilized rocks, may 
turn at East Lulworth into a fine 
park and drive up to the imposing 
shell of Lulworth Castle. The castle 
was burned down in 1929, and the 
Squire of Lulworth, Mr. Weld, now 
lives in the village. He is the 
descendant of the Squire who was 
the friend of George III and who 
gave Stonyhurst to the Jesuits on 
their return from exile. 

Hidden in the woods behind the 
castle is a strange Georgian edifice 
surmounted by a shallow dome. 
Who would guess that this is a 
Catholic church—that it is the first 
Catholic church to be opened to the 
public since the Reformation. The 


Squire, a stanch Catholic, asked the 
King if he could build a Catholic 
church on his estate, despite the 
penal laws forbidding it. The King 
suggested that if he built himself 
something that did not look like a 
church no one would bother about 
what he did inside it. That is how 
this strange building came to exist. 
For Americans that church has a 
very special interest since from it 
has sprung the Catholic hierarchy 
of America. For in its walls Arch- 
bishop John Carroll of Baltimore 
was consecrated. And here it may 
be worth mentioning that the pres- 
ent Squire is about to restore to the 
church the Georgian decoration 
which it had originally. Next year 
when the work is completed, a spe- 
cial ceremony will take place, and 
it is to be hoped that American visi- 
tors will be present to do honor to 
this historic place whence stemmed 
the immense Catholic power which 
is the Church in America today, 
linking it, as much as we are linked, 
with the Catholicity of England! 


Wex, there it is. A district quite 
fortuitously chosen because of a 
hotel advertisement yields so rich a 
harvest of history and Catholic con- 
tinuity. The truth is that there are 
few districts in this country which 
on loving investigation would not 
yield a similar harvest. I could 
write as much about the Devonshire 
district where part of my holiday 
was spent, mentioning in particular 
a visit to Buckfast Abbey where the 
Abbot himself was kind enough to 
take me around. 

In that great Abbey, wholly built 
on the ancient Abbey site, by the 
monks themselves, I attended Con- 
ventual High Mass, with my mind 
filled with the thought that once 
this island was covered by abbeys 
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and religious houses where daily a 
Conventual High Mass and _ the 
Office were sung. Buckfast seems 
like a living link between the Catho- 
lic past and a future unknown, but 
one for whose spiritual good one 
prays with special fervor when 
stimulated by that sense of continu- 
ity with the past which remains so 
strong in this land of men and 
women who, despite their errors 
and their faults, somehow remain 
linked with their origins and as 
readily look back as forward. 
Only two days ago business took 
me to the north of London. I heard 
Mass—it was a Sunday—at a new 
factory-like church in the outer 
suburb of Cockfosters where the 
Olivetan congregation of Benedic- 
tines believe in modernity and the 
Dialogue Mass. A fervent congre- 
gation answered the Mass like one 
person, and there was a strange and 





edifying sense of the social quality 
of the Mass. 

In the afternoon, with an hour to 
spare I was able to visit the Angli- 
can cathedral of St. Albans, once a 
Benedictine Abbey church built on 
the site of St. Alban’s martyrdom. 
In it the Catholicity of the ages 
lives in every stone; but my space 
forbids any description. I mention 
it only because of the sense that be- 
tween St. Albans and the modernist 


‘church of Christ the King at Cock- 


fosters lies the living continuous 
story of the faith of this island, and 
my hope is that any reader who 
plans to visit this country either 
next year or after will not miss 
something at least of the vividly his- 
torical “sermons in stones” which 
are to be learned at little cost every- 
where on this island, now preparing 
for what is after all another Catho- 
lic tradition, the Coronation. 


Airlift 


Berlin, July, 1949 


by RICHARD L. STOKES 


Mereors hiving down to Gatow and the Lake of Havel, 
Shooting stars a-swarm at Tempelhof’s airy porches— 
How shall we scan the lay that volleys from your pinions: 


Organ-shout of peace? 


Or the drum’s dark roll to battle? 


Dragons with blood-red eyes tearing the hush of midnight, 
Bellowing then unseen from the swamp of morning’s cloud-rack— 
What is the monotone that clangs from your flaming muzzles: 
Paean and jubilee? Or an iron dirge for Doomsday? 
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Film and TV 


BY Robert Kass 


Bianene out with a magazine 
serial plot—the “nice guy” hero 
who hits the big time, turns cocky 
and overbearing, and almost loses 
his wife to another man— The 
Lusty Men hardly sounds like 
much. And yet, by letting it un- 
fold against a gaudy, unusual back- 
ground and employing some sensi- 
ble dialogue and even a variation 
or two in the story, The Lusty Men 
turns out to be surprisingly good. 

The milieu is the rodeo, with its 
cheap one-day stands, a carnival 
existence where, as in the bull ring, 
the crowd waits for death in the 
afternoon. The stock plot coasts 
along in front of this vivid canvas 
but its characters are better devel- 
oped than others before them, espe- 
cially the patient wife who does not 
run blindly into the arms of the 
other man, even though he is an 
amiable chap who sincerely loves 
her. 

Director Nicholas Ray has his ac- 
tors behaving like people and man- 
ages, amid the brutality of his 
rodeo scenes, to keep his romantic 
conflict on a convincing level. The 
husband and wife are Arthur Ken- 
nedy and Susan Hayward, and Rob- 
ert Mitchum is just right as the 
other man, a one-time rodeo cham- 


pion now on the skids. They and 
Mr. Ray show what can be done 
when you tackle a threadbare plot 
with enthusiasm and intelligence.— 
RKO Radio. 


= tells a gripping story of 
an ex-Confederate soldier, a veteri- 
nary, who tends the injuries of an 
escaped guerrilla fighter. For his 
supposed connection with illegal 
activities, the vet is sentenced to 
Hellgate, a notorious desert prison 
near the Mexican border. What fol- 
lows is a harrowing account of his 
tortures at the hands of a sadis- 
tic prison commandant who hates 
everybody but none more than 
guerrillas. Only after the unjustly 
imprisoned hero saves the whole 
prison camp from decimation in a 
typhus epidemic does the steely- 
eyed commandant feel that, per- 
haps, he has been a mite too severe. 

Hellgate is The Big House with 
sand in its cells, and like most 
prison dramas, is exciting although 
excessively brutal and sadistic. Act- 
ing with teeth clamped firmly to- 
gether are Sterling Hayden as the 
vet and Ward Bond as the com- 
mandant, both very satisfactory 
portrayals in this strictly adult 
film.—Lippert. 
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Cranes CHAPLIN’S first picture in 
five years, Limelight, contains some 
of his best and some of his worst 
work since he forsook the silent film 
and, with it, his immortal tramp 
character. Fortunately there is 
more good than bad in Mr. Chap- 
lin’s tragi-comedy whose distinc- 
tions do not extend to its plot, a 
May-December romance involving a 
young ballerina who has tempo- 
rarily lost the use of her legs, and 
a broken-down vaudeville clown 
who has lost the knack of making 
audiences laugh. His kindness and 
affection restore the girl’s confi- 
dence in herself and her feeling for 
him is compounded of genuine love 
and natural gratitude. 

The weakest moments in Lime- 
light are the early scenes in which 
Chaplin’s major thesis in the film 
is reiterated endlessly: Life is a 
wonderful thing, worth all the pain 
and heartache that goes with it. 
The ballerina and the clown ana- 
lyze this noteworthy sentiment at 
such length that one regrets that 
the talkies killed off the old Chap- 
lin who never had to say a word 
and still managed to get the same 
idea across. 

But in keeping these very clichés 
from becoming maudlin, Chaplin 
has accomplished a small miracle. 
His observations on convention 
sound at times suspiciously like re- 
plies to criticisms of his personal 
life. The fact that he can convert 
such gobs of autobiography into 
moving picture material at all is 
amazing. 

But many lapses along the way 
dull the fine edge of Limelight. 
Chaplin is at times unnecessarily 
vulgar. His generally cynical, al- 
most mocking attitude toward mar- 
riage and morality is not to his 
credit. The film is far too long. 


Sharper editing could have sheared 
away much of the repetition.— 
United Artists. 


Tue THIEF will have few competi- 
tors for the title of “most unusual 
picture of 1952.” It is the first 
wordless movie ever made. Sound 
effects abound in this film (espe- 
cially the telephone which, irritat- 
ingly enough, no one ever bothers to 
answer), whose central character is 
an American atom scientist who has 
stolen secrets for the Soviets. The 
camera follows him from his labora- 
tory to his rendezvous with a Com- 
munist agent and then to New York 
where he flees to escape the FBI 
which finally links him to the leak 
in security. 

Through these agonizing hours, 
he brushes against several people 
but not a word is exchanged be- 
tween them. While this is a novel 
and rather clever gimmick in a 
present-day motion picture, it some- 
times seems more than a little con- 
trived. People go out of their way 
not to talk to one another. 

The Thief is almost a one-man 
show for Ray Milland. His per- 
formance, dependent entirely upon 
facial expression and body move- 
ment, is his best since he went hunt- 
ing for liquor bottles in ceiling fix- 
tures some years back. — United 
Artists. 


Banest HEMINGWAY’s short story, 
“The Snows of Kilimanjaro,” has 
been expanded into a_ two-hour 
movie by supplementing the origi- 
nal tale with many incidents which 
might easily have been taken from 
the author’s own stormy life. The 
result is a picture with many arrest- 
ing moments but with a lamentable 
collection of dull ones, too. As in 


much of Hemingway’s fiction, the 
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approach to life is a very negative 
one. Hemingway’s outlook has al- 
ways been toward despair, on what 
the hero has missed in life. 

In The Snows of Kilimanjaro he 
is Gregory Peck, a successful novel- 
ist of Lost Generation vintage. Hit- 
ting close to forty, he returns to 
Africa in search of the meaning of 
things since it was there he came 
closest to fundamentals some years 
back. Contrary to the Hemingway 
code, the hero of the picture does 
find some hope for himself and the 
future in the love of his devoted 
wife, a woman whose potentialities 
he has heretofore overlooked in his 
quest for the truth. 

Bringing to life this murky, con- 
fused soul-searching is understand- 
ably beyond the powers of the hard- 
working cast at times. Peck’s sober, 
thoughtful portrayal is definitely a 
major asset. Susan Hayward, rep- 
resenting the only positive value in 
the story, is remarkably effective in 
a thankless role, while Ava Gard- 
ner gives a touching performance 
as an expatriated American girl also 
without faith or roots in Paris in 
the 20’s. 

The African photography in tech- 
nicolor is stunning and were the 
meaning and purpose of the film as 
sharp and clear, The Snows of Kili- 
manjaro might have been the defini- 
tive work on the Lost Generation 
from a writer who has been its most 
eloquent spokesman. — 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox. 


Tae problem of arranging for guest 
appearances by every important 
name in British pictures has been 
solved quite neatly by casting them 
in bit roles in The Magic Box, a biog- 
raphy of William Friese-Greene, a 
pioneer in the motion picture field. 
Produced for the Festival of Britain 
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last year, the film is not especially 
remarkable in detailing the life of 
an inventor who, unfortunately, 
had as dreary a time as Don Ameche 
used to when he was lessening the 
burden of the American housewife. 

Willie’s family comes in a poor 
second compared to his experiments 
in the field of cinematography. 
Wife No. 1 (tenderly enacted by 
Maria Schell) suffers with him in 
the formative years and, after her 
death, Wife No. 2 (Margaret John- 
ston) takes over but Willie is so 
dedicated by then that she goes out 
on her own as breadwinner for their 
three sons. In the last reel, Willie, 
looking as old as the High Lama in 
Lost Horizon, dies, alone and un- 
recognized, in the midst of a film in- 
dustry meeting in 1921. 

This familiar saga is expertly 
mounted and reverently presented 
but its primary interest lies in the 
opportunity it affords for identify- 
ing the English actors who flit 
across the screen. As Friese-Greene, 
Robert Donat is very good in what 
is, When you come right down to it, 
a dreadfully boring part. — Mayer- 
Kingsley. 


A RATHER belated treatment of last 
year’s Kefauver Committee Investi- 
gations, The iuning Point is a 
tense and bristling melodrama 
which makes the most of its explo- 
sive material. A _ triangular love 
story is there but it takes a back 
seat to a plot which spotlights the 
terrorist techniques of an _ effi- 
ciently-run crime syndicate that 
keeps a whole city under its thumb. 
The gang’s operations include blow- 
ing up an office building, arranging 
for a number of “accidental” deaths 
of key witnesses, and a fascinating 
climax in which a gun-happy hood- 
lum stalks the hero in a crowded 
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sports arena during a prize fight.— 
Paramount. 


Haney Brown’s tight-lipped play, 
A Sound of Hunting, has been 
adapted into an equally tight-lipped 
motion picture called Eight Iron 
Men. Brown’s plot has to do with 
the agonies undergone by seven 
combat infantrymen holed up in a 
bomb-blasted ruin while they specu- 
late on what has happened to the 
remaining member of their squad 
trapped on the outside by an enemy 
machine-gun nest. Through the 
day; the men react, each in his own 
way, to the plight of their comrade. 

Authentic almost to the point of 
dullness and conveying exception- 
ally well the boredom of war itself, 
Eight Iron Men is a tricky film to 
review. Personally, I found it one 
of the best war pictures I have ever 
seen and yet I hesitate to recom- 
mend it indiscriminately since its 
appeal will depend entirely upon 
your susceptibility to an hour-and- 
a-half of rugged, realistic male war 
talk. 

In the excellent cast, Bonar Col- 
leano, Lee Marvin, Arthur Franz, 
and Richard Kiley deserve special 
mention for their individualistic 
portraits of assorted American sol- 
diers caught in common danger.— 
Columbia-Kramer. 


i Marge and Gower 
Champion are just the pair of musi- 
cal comedy stars to step into the 
shoes Fred Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers left unfilled when they 
broke up as a team. The Cham- 
pions are a most attractive couple. 
They have a sense of humor, they 
sing pleasantly, and they are ex- 
ceedingly nimble-footed. But they 
need cheerful, light-hearted scripts 
like those Astaire and Rogers had 


instead of the waterlogged plot they 
get in Everything I Have Is Yours. 
Except for the title song, the 
score is mediocre—always fatal in 
a musical comedy. I am also at a 
loss to understand why dancers 
should display their footwork— 
which is, after all, their claim to 
fame—on a set billowing with mist 
so that the lower half of their 
anatomy is completely obscured. 
The Champions plowed through 
steam in one such number in Lovely 
to Look At and here they have an- 
other.—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


* * * * 


Thus department has, on several 
occasions in the past, expressed its 
impatience with the antics of one 
Milton Berle on his weekly variety 
show, his intrusion into every act, 
his labored gags, his bad humor 
when audiences would not scream 
at his slightest grimace. But we 
feel, too, that when a _ performer 
like Berle tries to remake his TV 
personality in order to win over 
some of his noisiest objectors, a 
word should be said in his behalf. 

Unfortunately, the new, subdued 
Berle was not a satisfactory substi- 
tute. Stepping down from over- 
exuberance to almost self-efface- 
ment is not the answer. In giving 
way to his critics, Berle has sacri- 
ficed his boundless energies and his 
comic inventiveness. As an M.C., 
he merely does well what so many 
others do with equal facility. True, 
Berle needed tighter reins but not a 
strait jacket. 

We do not imagine that this re- 
pression will hamper him for long. 
He is experienced enough to realize 
the shortcomings of his new char- 
acter. But, until he finds his way 
back to the Berle of four years ago, 
we feel that some commendation 
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should be given to a performer who 
was not afraid to admit that he was 
wrong and tried to correct his mis- 
takes. 


One of the late summer casualties 
was Pantomime Quiz, a rather spir- 
ited business in which four mem- 
bers of a visiting team competed 
with permanent panel members in a 
game of charades. Those on both 
teams literally threw themselves 
into acting out the words of songs 
and proverbs for the enlightenment 
of others on their side and the re- 
sults were often furiously funny. 
Among the regulars were Jackie 
Coogan and Hans Conreid, while the 
visitors on the last show of the cur- 
rent series included Forrest Tucker 
and Jeff Donnell, of the films. The 
regulars won. Pantomime Quiz is 
among the top guessing games on 
TV and one can only hope that some 
sponsor will do us the favor of pick- 
ing up the tab on this show for an- 
other thirty-nine weeks. 


Tae indestructible Ed Sullivan is 
back at the old stand keeping Toast 
of the Town moving along as usual. 
Even after all these years, Mr. Sul- 
livan is still the glummest-looking 
M.C. in operation. However, he 
handles a good show which has defi- 
nitely a business-like flavor about 
it. Sullivan gets his acts on and 
off with no nonsense and spends 
less time than most in squeezing 
applause from his audience. 

One of his more nostalgic eve- 
nings took place when he did the 
story of ASCAP, the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers. For this show, he had 
rounded up composers of some of 
the best-loved songs in the Ameri- 


can repertoire and these artists 
either played or sang their hit tunes 
as, waves of sentiment rolled out 
across the footlights. 


Tue return of Jackie Gleason to the 
TV channels on his own new show, 
The Jackie Gleason Show, was, on 
the whole, a very happy event. Mr. 
Gleason’s hour is a_ fast-moving, 
highly-polished variety show, every 
bit as sparkling and glittering as a 
Broadway opening night. Gleason 
himself is a very funny fellow with 
his gallery of buffoons in the slap- 
stick tradition. His “Poor Soul,” 
the Honeymooners sequence, and 
Reggie van Gleason, society play- 
boy, are tops on TV. 

Among the slickest features on 
Gleason’s show is the chorus line— 
the Marilyn Taylor Dancers—-which 
is to be a regular feature. Ray 
Bloch’s orchestra supplies smooth 
arrangements for the dancers and 
vocalists on this crackerjack TV 
revue. Audience and performers 
seemed completely happy. 


Bove a summer lay-off The Fred 
Waring Show returns to the chan- 
nels and continues the same sooth- 
ing blend of popular and _ light- 
classical music which has made 
Waring’s name so famous in enter- 
tainment circles. Mr. Waring em- 
ploys a tremendous cast of musi- 
cians, vocalists, and dancers and 
proves that, as long as expense is 
no object, a TV show can hold its 
own with Broadway and Hollywood. 
He came up with a highly original 
opening show which had the vari- 
ous soloists in his crew state what 
their musical platform would be for 
the coming year. Timely and 
rather clever, too. 
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BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer Wyatt 


DANCERS OF BALI.—From that fabu- 
lous island across so many seas have 
come tales of beautiful wonder but who 
of us ever dared hope actually to en- 
joy the rarest of Pacific enchantments. 
Only once before during the French 
Colonial Exposition in 1931 have any 
dancers from Bali been seen in the 
Western World. That they are here 
now is due to the dream of an English- 
man from Singapore who, during the 
ugly years of internment under the 
Japanese, became intimate with some 
fellow prisoners from Indonesia and 
after the War determined to open our 
eyes to this lovely Balinese art. 

The difficulty of choosing one com- 
pany of dancers and Gamelan (orches- 
tra) from literally thousands on Bali 
was solved when the villagers of 
Pliatan were chosen to perform the 
“Classical Legong” dance in Jakarta 
(Java) on the Indonesian Fourth of 
July. Columbia Artists Management 
in conjunction with the Indonesian 
Cultural Department finally arranged 
a tour under the direction of the 
Mayor of Pliatan, who is also the 
leader of their Gamelan but it was 
John Coast and his Javanese wife who 
supervised the program and suggested 
the background of the Temple so im- 
pressively created and lighted by R. H. 
Senie. 

On either side of the Temple steps 
sit the leaders with the oblong drums 
they beat by hand. The Gamelan are 
also seated by their instruments, 
gongs, bell-toned cymbals, soft bam- 
boo flutes. Some of the xylophones 
are hit with metal hammers but the 
music is unexpectedly melodic. 


Bali has a dance technique all its 
own. The celebrated male dancer, 
Sampih, wears a long skirt of heavy 
purple silk on which golden designs 
recall the Napoleonic bees. Some two 
yards of the silk is held out to the side 
when he stands but he does much of 
his posturing when sitting on the 
ground, as in Bali the hands and arms 
are all important. 

The girls hold their little fluttering 
hands — whose every finger has its 
role—at the level of their heads and 
they themselves, in shimmering golden 
glove-fitting sarongs, move always 
with bent knees in what ballet terms 
plié. Yet the long practice which 
makes this possible must be slight 
compared to the lateral movement of 
their heads—so impossible to imitate. 

The dances range from the purely 
comic with masks and a mythical mon- 
ster to the Monkey Dance in which 
the men, sitting in a circle round a 
fire, imitate monkey sounds and then 
to the pure lyricism of the girls—the 
charming dance of bumble bees and 
the prize “Legong” in which Ni Gusti 
Raka, a ballerina of twelve years is a 
circling and lovely bird with golden 
wings on her arms. That such ex- 
quisite events are of every day occur- 
rence in Bali and that the fabulous 
fabrics are handwoven in every vil- 
lage seem a challenge to what we call 
“progress.”—At the Fulton. 


MR. PICKWICK. —In his traditional 
blue-tail coat, tight white pantaloons 
and spectacles, Samuel Pickwick, 
Esquire, has returned to town. His 
last visit was in 1927. What with Pick- 














wick Inns, Pickwick beer and Pick- 
wick this and that, Mr. Pickwick is 
very likely the best known of all the 
Dickens characters, having this in 
common with Robinson Crusoe that 
among the vast public who recognize 
his name very few indeed have prob- 
ably read his story! How many in the 
audience who see the play will recall 
that it was Mr. Tracy Tupman and not 
Mr. Pickwick who proposed to Miss 
Rachel Wardle? The other two mem- 
bers of the Corresponding Society of 
the Pickwick Club come gallantly to 
life with Mr. Nathaniel Winkle and 
Mr. Augustus Snodgrass who is played 
by the personable Anthony Kemble 
Cooper. 

Stanley Young, the American who 
made this latest attempt to dramatize 
the pleasant jumble of the Pickwick 
Papers, has followed more or less the 
same formula as Hamilton and Riley 
beginning with Mr. Pickwick’s engag- 
ing of Sam Weller as his body servant 
which involved a misunderstanding 
with his landlady and closing with 
Mrs. Bardell’s breach of promise suit 
and Mr. Pickwick in the Fleet Prison 
but, instead of Christmas in Dingley 
Dell, we are entertained this time at 
Mrs. Leo Hunter’s breakfast party 
which cuts the cast down from fifty- 
two to twenty-five. 

The play centers very properly on 
Mr. Pickwick’s enthusiasm for life and 
for his fellow men. Thinking the best 
of everyone, he is equally impressed 
by Sam Weller’s shrewdness and 
Jingle’s lies but, on the other hand, 
his integrity is tempestuous and his 
chivalrous code as a gentleman is 
triumphantly vindicated in the Fleet 
Prison. In fact, heir to Don Quixote, 
Mr. Pickwick is a very British fore- 
runner of Cyrano! 

George Howe, who played Mr. Pick- 
wick in London, has refrained from 
farcing him but neither does he add 
that sly warmth to the part which lies 
in the power of a great comedian. 
Equity limited further importations to 
Nigel Green as Jingle and twenty-four 
year old Clive Revill as Sam Weller. 
Recruited in New York, Louis Hector 
adds stout support in Mr. Weller, 
senior, as does Estelle Winwood in 
Mrs. Leo Hunter’s recitation of the 
“Ode to the Expiring Frog.” Nydia 


Westman as Miss Rachel Wardle is as 
fluttery as her collection of moths. She 
is assigned rather arbitrarily at the 
end by the playwright to Mr. Stiggins, 
the tippling Evangelical (Basil Howes). 

Without being great theater, Mr. 
Pickwick is a very cheerful step back- 
ward into that full-blooded world cre- 
ated by Dickens which if it fails to 
come to life as vividly on the stage as 
in Emlyn Williams’ readings is because 
to me Dickens is at his best in his 
descriptions of his characters. Robbed 
of his inimitable comments, the dia- 
logue loses the sharp points of the 
satire.—At the Golden. 





BALLET THEATER.—‘Smash hit!” was 
the jubilant echo in the lobby as their 
friends surged in to greet the return of 
the Ballet Theater. On the second 
night when Markova danced Giselle 
not even an extra foot of standing 
space was available. The shouts of 
the audience and a _ flower-banked 
stage was the tribute of the audience 
to the ethereal spirit and dainty per- 
fection of her art. Markova brings to 
Giselle the subtle delicacy of pattern 
that is the poetic secret of classic bal- 
let; the sudden loss of her reason and 
her death is flooded not only with 
pathos but universal tragedy — of 
beauty trampled by life. 

Alicia Alonzo also dances Giselle su- 
perbly this season but in a different 
vein. Her Giselle is individualized in- 
to a simple lively girl whose madness 
is the wounding of a passionate spirit 
not the crushing of a flower. Youske- 
vitch is a perfect Prince for both great 
ballerinas. 

“Life, life is the tillage and death is 
the Harvest according,” is the inspira- 
tion from Walt Whitman for Agnes de 
Mille’s latest ballet, The Harvest Ac- 
cording, danced to selections from 
Virgil Thomson with strikingly beau- 
tiful backgrounds of American coun- 
tryside by Lemuel Ayers who also 
created the richly colored full-skirted 
dresses of the women who circle about 
The Mother in the first dance sequence 
called “Birth.” This is in the genre of 
Martha Graham but it seems more full 
of travail than triumph. The second 
called “Games” with its rushing play 
between boys and girls seems more 
distinctively De Mille especially in the 
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amusing conceit of the boys’ dancing 
feet as the boys stand on their heads. 
“The Harvest,” the third, is built up 
from the De Mille Civil War ballet in 
Bloomer Girl in which Kelly Brown 
who dances with Ruth Ann Koesun in 
“Games” returns but The Woman who 
is also The Mother in “Birth” is left 
alone. Both are danced with fine feel- 
ing and dignity by Gemze de Lappe. 
Harvest According is the work of a 
mature artist with a sure sense of com- 
position and full of warm emotion but 
without any place for the whimsical 
satire so happy a gift of De Mille. 

Triptych by Edward Caton is also 
a series of three scenes but is bound 
together only by the score of Brahms 
of which the Hungarian Dances are 
the most successful. A Harlequinade 
is confused by a mysterious figure in 
a black cloak, and thc waltzes as 
danced by six couples with the girls 
in tights were redeemed only by Paula 
Lloyd’s grace but brought up invidious 
memories of Isadora Duncan’s lovely 
sextet. 

Complete joys this season are the 
exceptional performances of Les Syl- 
phides so full of peace in its gentle 
and harmonious beauty and the im- 
pudent Fancy Free in which Jerome 
Robbins’s choreography vies with 
Bernstein’s score in wit. For these 
generous gifts of laughter and beauty 
we thank the Ballet Theater. 


BEATRICE LILLIE WITH REGINALD 
GARDINER. — It’s like picking the 
plums from the pudding! Here is con- 
centrated “Lillie” without the routine 
of a Revue and in lieu of chorus the 
long absent and unique entertainment 
of Reginald Gardiner with his evoca- 
tions of the noises wallpaper can 
make; the squint of a pair of old 
shoes; the furious face and grum- 
blings of a locomotive. Added to these 
cherished items is Mr. Gardiner sing- 
ing three parts of a jazz ballad simul- 
taneously and Mr. Gardiner as a con- 
ductor appealing to the personalities 
of his instruments, but somehow his 
man under an anesthetic doesn’t quite 
come off. 

As for Miss Lillie she is as ever the 
pure embodiment of the Comic Muse. 
Her own impishness is the incan- 
descence that lights her way to the 


heart of her audience. The ripple of 
their delight accents each of her un- 
expected gestures, so flawlessly timed. 
A wry elaboration of a “blues” song; 


“There’s wind about my heart— 
(Why did I dine a la carte?)” 


with three sketches—of which only 
the first is first-rate—make up Act I. 

Act II is given over to Miss Lillie’s 
songs, old treasures and new. They 
are not all “Songs of Innocence”—such 
numbers Miss Lillie has a way of sing- 
ing as if she were not quite sure her- 
self what they meant and she keeps 
her accompanist on the jump—by the 
way how well the team of Eadie and 
Rack can play—while she fingers a 
zither, makes a microphone squawk, 
pulls a scarf tight round her neck or 
swings a pearl necklace off to the 
floor. 

What fun it is to hear again “There 
Are Fairies at the Bottom of My Gar- 
den,” and the devastating “Three Little 
Fishes” could be repeated two or 
three times. Evidently the engage- 
ment, begun in the summer theaters, 
will have to be prolonged. Bea Lillie 
may actually be Lady Peel but she is 
also the ageless incarnation of Puck!— 
At the Booth. 


SUMMER AND SMOKE.—When it was 
staged by Marge Jones in 1948, this 
early play of Tennessee Williams was 
enriched by one of Joe Mielziner’s 
finest sets—two interiors outlined by 
tall iron grilles against the clear blue 
sky of the Park with its stone Angel 
on its pedestal in the center of the 
stage. The Loft Players present Sum- 
mer and Smoke in arena style with 
the audience on three sides of perma- 
nent sets. Beauty of background is 
lacking as well as spiritual implica- 
tions. The prologue between the boy 
and girl by the Angel is eliminated 
but even so the play runs over three 
hours with only one intermission. 
With its Ibsenesque symbols of the 
Angel and the anatomical chart, the 
drama is the struggle between the soul 
and the body in the encounters of the 
minister’s daughter with the surgeon’s 
son. But in this production the min- 
ister is burlesqued and Miss Alma’s 
idealism seems no stronger than her 
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inhibitions. She saves the young doc- 
tor, indeed, from his lower self but, 
in doing so, discovers the passion of 
her own hunger for love and rebels 
against the respect which is all he 
has to offer. 

At the close, Miss Alma is accepting 
the advances of a traveling salesman. 
When Miss Alma was played by Mar- 
garet Phillips, it didn’t seem neces- 
sary to take this incident too seriously. 
Miss Alma would shortly be herself 
again. Now with Geraldine Page, Miss 
Alma’s reaction is disturbing. Has she 


really turned her back on the Angel? 
Is this a prologue to Streetcar Named 
Desire? 

Miss Page’s playing of Miss Alma is a 
thoroughly sensitive portrayal of the 
lonely music teacher with the self-con- 
scious giggle whose home life consists 
in keeping her crackpot mother with 
her ice cream cones from spoiling her 
father’s sermons. Lee Richard, the 
young doctor, is better when sober 
than in his scenes of heavy inebria- 
tion. Every performance seems a sell- 
out at the Circle-in-the-Square. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1949 


Soutu Paciric.—Five companies are 
now performing—in New York, on 
tour in U. S. A., in London, Stockholm 
and Melbourne.—Alt the Majestic. 


January 1951 


Guys AND DoLi_s.—The costumes in 
the night club scenes are in inverse 
proportion to the run of this musical 
based on Damon Runyon stories which 
may soon go on tour.—At the Forty- 
sixth Street. 


Ma Uy 


THE KING ANbD I.— Constance Car- 
penter, Miss Lawrence's understudy 
and close friend, has sadly taken over 
the part but is all gaiety on the stage. 
Yul Brynner has been raised to star 
billing.—At the St. James. 


THE Moon Is BLueE.—Donald Cook is 
still the man-from-downstairs in this 
comedy which opens high in the sky 
in which actual action is better be- 
haved than the dialogue seems to im- 
ply.—At the Henry Miller. 


December 


THE Fourposter.—Betty Field and 
Burgess Meredith comprise the cast in 
a study of married life which begins 
too intimately.—Af the Barrymore. 


February, 1952 


Pornt oF No Return.—Clever com- 
edy by Marquand and Osborn with 


Henry Fonda which will soon go on 
tour.-—At the Alvin. 


Pat Jozy.—Although Rodgers’ music 
is delightful, O’Hara’s story is thor- 
oughly sordid and there are dirty 
words in the pretty songs. A show 
girl minus any costume doesn’t im- 
prove the ballet. With Harold Lang 
and Vivienne Segal. — At the Broad- 
hurst. 

April 


Mrs. McTuinc.—Miss Helen Hayes 
has never been more irresistible.—Af 
the Forty-eighth Street. 


June 


THE MALE ANIMAL.---The comedy by 
Elliott Nugent and James Thurber has 
proved so popular with Nugent as the 
professor who decides to show his 
mettle that it seems settled for a run. 
—At the Music Box. 


July 


New Faces or 1952.—A young cast 
supervised by John Murray Anderson 
stage a revue that is refreshingly gay 
and attractive with pleasant songs.— 
At the Royale. 


WisH You Were Here.—Musical by 
Harold Rome based on a comedy about 
a Camp in the Catskills. It has lost 
some of its Yiddish humor but has a 
lively tempo, a basketball game and a 
swimming pool; also some sentiment 
but the jokes revert to sex. Produced 
by Joshua Logan.—At the Imperial. 
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NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE MAN ON A DONKEY 

by H. F. M. Prescott 

Macmillan. $5.00 
It was a small world and a dimly 
lighted age, but it helped to make us, 
our world and our age. And yet its 
people were aware of themselves alone 
and not of us—an obvious fact lost 
sight of in most historical novels. His- 
tory comes to us as chronicle, not fic- 
tion, and it was a brilliant stroke to 
give in terms of a chronicle the his- 
tory of the last days of Wolsey, of the 
rise of Thomas Cromwell and of Cran- 
mer, and of the last great movement 
of Catholicism in England: the Pil- 
grimage of Grace. The Man on a 
Donkey portrays with a ringing fidel- 
ity the events by means of which, as 
Belloc puts it, “the England which 
Wolsey left behind sank out of Eu- 
rope.” It is a somber, yet a stirring, 
and perhaps a prophetic story. 

How life was lived day by day, by 
gentle and simple alike, in the years 
when Anne Boleyn was grasping for 
power, when Henry VIII (vividly real- 
ized in these pages, as a contemporary 
would see him) was breaking away 
from Rome, and when convents and 
monasteries were being “investigat- 
ed,” suppressed, and given as estates 
to “new men’’—how all this was done 
is the subject of this powerful book. 
Robert Aske, a squire who led the 
armed uprising in the north for the 
restoration of Church lands, is, of 
course, historical, though many of the 
details of his life are imagined. From 
the few clues available, Miss Prescott, 
a leading English historian, has filled 
out a life of the Prioress of Marrick. 
Her prioress is a magnificent construc- 
tion; Christabel Cowper came to her 





office through ambition; at the Disso- 
lution she is angry with God, Who 
“had suffered her to be Prioress, and 
to rule, and now had struck power 
out of her hand.” 

Only Robert Aske, betrayed to 
death by a brutal king, and Malle, the 
serving-woman, who sees Christ in a 
vision, know the full meaning of this 
tragic time. Malle sees Christ riding a 
donkey, and she says: “He’s Love, and 
that is greedy as a lion, and may not 
stint till it has ate us to the bare 
bones.” At the end we see Malle mak- 
ing little paper ships from torn pages 
of the books at Marrick, and they float 
out to the sea—out and down to us. 





EAST OF EDEN 

by John Steinbeck 

Viking. $4.50 
There have always been at least two 
John Steinbecks—one who writes feel- 
ingly of old men and young boys and 
natural beauty; the other, a strident 
and fatuous theorist, who explores the 
grotesque. The latter clearly has con- 
trol in East of Eden, a huge mish-mash 
of a book. In it Mr. Steinbeck em- 
braces, and embarrasses, the cause of 
free will; his novel sharply demon- 
strates the baleful consequences of an 
anti-Thomistic concept of evil. Once 
again the author is attracted to the 
story of Cain and Abel as the story of 
Everyman. In Mr. Steinbeck’s hand- 
ling of the struggle of good and evil the 
latter rages through his book with the 
progress of a disease. 

Evil in this novel is not the absence 
of good, but absolute principle and 
entity. It is embodied in Cathy, the 
most fully drawn character. Cathy 
starts her career by murdering her 
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parents and faking her own suicide. A 
willing whore, she is trapped into 
marriage, escapes to Salinas to com- 
mit another murder—to gain control 
of a brothel which she makes a hell 
of sadism and masochism as well as 
of lust. Meanwhile her husband rears 
their two boys, not knowing that they 
are his brother’s sons. Cathy dies (in 
the book’s second justified suicide) at 
the invitation of Alice in Wonderland! 
(“Eat me,” says the poisoned capsule.) 

East of Eden is not without its pas- 
sages of human warmth, particularly 
those which characterize old Sam 
Hamilton (Steinbeck’s maternal grand- 
father). But the impact and impress 
of the book—whatever the author’s in- 
tention—are on the side of evil, of an 
exploitation of a mad, inhuman lust 
and a cruelty that lacerates and de- 
grades. 


THE STORIES OF FRANK O’CONNOR 
by Frank O’Connor 

Knopf. $4.00 
“It is the height of the magician’s art,” 
Sean O’Faolain writes in his book on 
the short story, “to make people ap- 
pear to disappear; it is this (the short 
story) writer’s art to make people ap- 
pear to appear.” Since 1936 Mr. 
O’Connor has been published in book 
form in this country, and American 
readers have had ample opportunity 
to discover in him perhaps the greatest 
of contemporary magicians in the 
short story form. In this selection of 
twenty-seven of his stories, ten of them 
new, there is fresh evidence of his 
accomplished mimicry of speech, his 
effortless narrative, and his astringent 
humor. And the gallery of people, 
broad Irish types and original charac- 
ters alike, which he has made to ap- 
pear is a brilliant one. 

Mr. O’Connor writes with special 
felicity of the very young and the very 
old. His first-person narratives told 
from the point of view of a young boy 
—‘The Idealist,” the story of what 
happens when an Irish schoolboy tries 
to act after the best English Public 
School pattern; “The Drunkard,” 
which shows how a boy saves his da 
from the curse of drink; and the hu- 
morous and yet reverent “First Con- 
fession”—are among his finest. And 
among his most memorable character 


creations are the priest in “Peasants” 
and the aged widow in “The Long 
Road to Ummera.” When the great 
short stories of this half century are 
named these two surely must always 
be among them. 

In his preface Mr. O’Connor speaks 
of “rewriting” these stories many 
times. A check against the first 
American editions shows but minor 
changes: punctuation, sharpened dia- 
logue, a word stricken here and 
there. But the changes are addi- 
tional proof, if it were needed, that 
the author is a perfectionist. Any- 
one coming upon these beautifully 
wrought stories for the first time will 
be aware of that. 


THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA 

by Ernest Hemingway 

Scribner. $3.00 
“The higher processes of art,’ Willa 
Cather wrote once, “are all processes 
of simplification.” This book, an ab- 
sorbing tale of suspense stripped to the 
elementals, illustrates superbly the 
simplification of true art. The rhythm 
of action is everywhere controlled by 
artful form. Santiago, the old man, is 
pursuing the giant marlin: “ ‘Fish,’ he 
said, ‘I love you and respect you very 
much. But I will kill you dead before 
this day ends.’ Let us hope so, he 
thought.” 

A moment later he sees a small bird; 
it rests wearily on his line. “You 
shouldn’t be that tired,” the old man 
says aloud, “after a windless night. 
What are birds coming to?” 

How Santiago has luck with a great 
fish after eighty-four luckless days, 
and what happens to turn victory into 
defeat, and that defeat into a higher 
victory—this is the story of The Old 
Man and the Sea. This brief novel is 
Hemingway at his best; theme, tone, 
and action come together in a whole- 
ness of dignity and power. 


HEAVEN PAYS NO DIVIDENDS 

by Richard Kaufmann 

Viking. $3.50 
The postwar period has produced 
many novels which are the products 
of a surface journalism; few have been 
literature. The present book is one 
of the few which have united theme 
and character portrayal—the dimen- 
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sion of a depth—to the recording of 
historical incident. Here is a novel 
which tells of life in Germany from the 
years during which the Nazis were 
struggling for power to the final sur- 
render of the German armies. In no 
sense an “apology,” it shows how the 
defeatism and cynicism—“everybody 
has his racket’”—of ordinary men kept 
the mighty in power. 

Life began in a “golden haze” for 
Roderich Stamm. His early memo- 
ries were of a pleasant villa, of kind 
parents, and friendly people. First 
there were financial difficulties; 
slowly Herr Stamm, a veteran of the 
earlier war, becomes interested in 
politics. He takes a diplomatic post 
under the Nazis, then asks for a trans- 
fer to the field. Young Roderich, after 
a visit to an uncle in Sicily, drifts 
along, studying listlessly for his uni- 
versity examinations. 

He soon finds himself Private 
Stamm; in “the good years of victory” 
he is in Paris, working a racket. The 
climax comes for father and son in 
the Russian campaign, along with 
other “ghosts of the war,” on their 
way to set up operations in places 
which had not been (and never would 
be) captured. The author’s grim hu- 
mor and his uncompromising handling 
of character and situation give a uni- 
form tone to the whole; his Private 
Stamm is the universal private soldier, 
and his picture of war rings true. 


RAGE OF THE SOUL 
by Vincent Sheean 
Random House. $3.50 

One would not ordinarily expect to 
find goings-on in the State Department, 
“that frightened orphanage,” and the 
cultivation of yoga in India of equal 
importance within the same novel. 
With his usual brilliant reportage, Mr. 
Sheean nearly brings the juxtaposition 
off. He catches the surface plausibili- 
ties of both worlds —the movement 
of a conversation in a Georgetown 
drawing room or at a Washington din- 
ner, and in India the strange and 
pathetic ritual of a darshan, the show- 
ing of a holy man, a living idol. But 
he is in this novel a dealer in the large 
simplicities, the rough, freehand car- 
toon rather than the fine line. His title, 
with its implication that soul and 


body provide each other’s “rage,” is 
sufficient indication of superficial in- 
tent. 

Rage of the Soul is the story of Eliza- 
beth Redwood, wife of Charles Red- 
wood, who is in the State Department, 
and a member of the Redwood Chemi- 
cals family. When the book opens she is 
aboard a freighter in the Red Sea. She 
is on her way to India, to seek peace. 
A prim and priggish person, she was 
recently unfaithful to Charles, momen- 
tarily overcome by a lust that, she be- 
lieves, temporarily overwhelmed her 
reason. When she reaches Bombay, 
she is overwhelmed again, by Captain 
Bart, the freighter’s master, a man she 
despises. 

Meanwhile Charles, left to brood in 
Washington, finds himself involved in 
an international incident when he aids 
the escape of an Iron Curtain country 
diplomat and his wife, and also in- 
volved as a consequence in an “in- 
evitable” affair with a Washington 
socialite. By the time the phoniness 
of India and Washington are fully 
plumbed the stage is set for recon- 
ciliation under the moon in Rome. 


THUDBURY 

by Clyde Brion Davis 

Lippincott. $3.75 
The name of Dr. Otis Paul Thudbury 
(honorary Ph.D., Proctor College, 1922) 
may never have the symbolic value of 
that of George F. Babbitt, but that will 
not be because Mr. Davis has not de- 
voted sufficient study and satire to his 
man Thudbury. Perhaps the moneyed 
“Economic Royalist” is a subtler, cer- 
tainly a more elusive, type than the 
small self-made businessman. Thud- 
bury, from birth as much the Crown 
Prince as any American could be, 
breathes, nay, radiates the rarefied air 
of privilege. When he was a child he 
believed everyone lived in luxury; 
grown, he knew that few had the 
necessary character for it. 

Dr. Thudbury’s story is told by his 
lifelong friend and admirer, Oscar 
“Pete” Mendenhall, Jr., who becomes 
managing editor of the newspaper 
Thudbury publishes in Tolland, N. Y. 
When they were young men Thud and 
Pete took part in a cross-country auto- 
mobile race. Pete shows how just and 
reasonable it was for Thudbury to de- 
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cide to make the most of the trip by 
secretly shipping their Mercedes racer 
(“Old Mercy Boat’) on a flatcar. 
Thudbury won the race and made his 
point that this country needed a 
transcontinental highway system. 

Pete shows how the good Doctor—a 
leading banker and _§ industrialist, 
among other things-—crushed business 
competitors, kept labor in hand, and 
exerted a fine conservative influence 
on politics. He quotes generously from 
the correspondence and conversation 
of this “Great American Titan” to give 
the full man. Mr. Davis’s novel is an 
elaborate, sometimes quite funny, 
spoof of a certain type of fatuous 
complacency, and it makes amusing 
reading. : 


THE SILVER PLUME 

by Arthur Meeker 

Knopf. $3.00 
“This,” says the author, “is a true 
story.” Mr. Meeker’s researches in 
French history brought him to the 
lawsuit fought within the powerful De 
Rohan family during the reign of 
Louis XIV. Was Tancrede de Rohan 
the rightful Duc de Rohan or merely 
his mother’s illegitimate son? Mr. 
Meeker tells his brief tale with a re- 
spect for the documents but with an 
understandable desire to direct the 
reader’s sympathies. 

This very slight (in terms of inci- 
dent and characterization both) novel 
shows how Tancrede, recently appren- 
tice to a cloth merchant in Leyden, 
assumes the outward forms which 
make him head of the House of Rohan 
and the hope of the Huguenot cause. 
As he is a young and bewildered boy, 
there is pathos in his story. But what- 
ever the untrammeled novelist would 
like to make of it, history decreed that 
Tancrede’s career would be a short 
and tragic one. 


BREAD FROM HEAVEN 

by Henrietta Buckmaster 

Random House. $3.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Wright “sat in the late 
afternoon on the lawn in the lovely 
New England sunlight with the pool at 
their feet, and they found it impossible 
to open their minds to anything as 
catastrophic as a strange boy from 
eastern Europe with the mark of hell 


upon him.” Not only the Wrights, but 
almost everybody, except the Murrays, 
felt strange and finally fearful about 
Karel and Nicky. 

They came suddenly into the vil- 
lage, Karel, on whose bare arm was 
discovered the tattoo of a concentra- 
tion camp number, and little Nicky, 
both of whose arms had been blown 
off by a bomb. Karel, nineteen, is 
thirty-nine in experience and emo- 
tions; he feels strongly that those who 
have not suffered owe a debt to those 
who have. The two boys arouse sym- 
pathy at first, and then a fear no one 
could put a name to. The village be- 
comes a microcosm of the world the 
boys had fled, but they are sustained 
by faith and a dogged loyalty to life. 

Mrs. Buckmaster invests scene, inci- 
dent, and character with a poet’s sym- 
pathy and insight. The reader will 
agree with Julie Wright that knowing 
Karel and Nicky does much for “one’s 
deepest sense of life and its truth and 
its potentials.” 


THE RISE OF SIMON LACHAUME 

by Maurice Druon 

Dutton. $3.50 
“Life is extraordinary,” reflects Simon 
Lachaume. An _ important, though 
minor, official under the French Re- 
public, he won his position through 
his (slight) literary ability and a tal- 
ent for intrigue. Simon felt that he 
was “at the center of a maze in which 
only he could clearly see all the 
paths.” Because he attended the 
funeral of Jean de La Monnerie, and 
became his literary executor, Simon 
was able to take as mistresses the late 
poet’s niece and his discarded mis- 
tress. Both were factors in Simon’s 
“rise.” 

But Simon is only a minor figure in 
this book. The De La Monnerie fam- 
ily with its generals, literary men, and 
elderly roués, the Schoulder family 
with its bankers and industrialists are 
the author’s chief concern. There are 
two big and wonderful scenes, the 
funeral of the poet and the election to 
the French Academy of Immortals of 
his successor; the rest is a series of 
tawdry and scabrous episodes. Win- 
ner of the Prix Goncourt, the novel has 
the effect of being a truncated portion 
of a projected larger work. 
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ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 

by James Brodrick 

Wicklow Press. $5.00 
This handsome volume, of which the 
publishers may well be proud, is satis- 
factory from every point of view. It 
really calls for superlatives. First as 
to the subject: St. Francis Xavier has 
with good right been called the great- 
est missionary since St. Paul; his per- 
sonality is fascinating; his career of 
adventure was unique even in an ad- 
venturous age, and his achievements, 
although they fell short of his ambi- 
tions, offer gifted historians a subject 
worthy of their skill. As to the au- 
thor: he is the man who inherited the 
mantle of the late Father Thurston; he 
won his high place as a scientific his- 
torian by his great work on St. Robert 
Bellarmine; later he published other 
notable historical studies. Now he 
gives us this unmistakably definitive 
English biography of a much studied 
saint. 

The book has many impressive fea- 
tures. The trouble would be to select 
those which appeal to the widest circle 
of readers. A very serious work, it 
is marked by a frequent and charming 
display of wit; the exalted hero is pic- 
tured as sharing the common charac- 
teristics of ordinary men; the author 
sternly sets aside exaggerations and 
distortions by means of which admir- 
ing posterity, here as elsewhere, has 
offered tributes inspired by affection 
not evidence. For instance, the story 
that St. Francis had the “gift of 
tongues” is a baseless legend. The 
tale of the “Crab and the Crucifix,” 
borrowed perhaps from Japanese 
mythology, was probably invented by 
a seedy Portuguese ex-gunner and 
refugee. These examples of a matter 
of fact realistic approach to the sub- 
ject, predispose the average modern 
reader to listen with favor to whatever 
the author supports with his own au- 
thority. 


The preface pays a generous tribute 
to Father George Schurhammer, a 
universally acknowledged expert on 
Xavierana who, we are reminded, 
took part in the re-editing of the two 
volumes of the Saint’s letters published 
in that literally “monumental” collec- 
tion of letters and documents, Monu- 
menta Historica Societatis Jesu. 

JOSEPH McSor.ey. 


ARROW IN THE BLUE 

by Arthur Koestler 

Macmillan. $5.00 
The dilemma of twentieth century 
Man has been a constant challenge to 
writers everywhere. They strive vali- 
antly in their work for a modus 
vivendi by which Man can lift him- 
self out of his world of chaos and frus- 
tration. But the authors’ theme and 
denouement result only in Man’s fur- 
ther confusion and bewilderment, be- 
cause these particular writers have not 
vet emerged from their own dilemma. 
Arthur Koestler, an outstanding exam- 
ple of this school of writers and 
thinkers, now enters the scene with 
volume one of a projected three vol- 
ume autobiography which is a sound- 
ing board for his pet peeves and hates. 

Arrow in the Blue begins in 1905, 
the year of his birth in Budapest, and 
ends in 1931 when he joined the Com- 
munists. In prose that is briefly bril- 
liant, but which slips slowly into a 
didactic vein, becoming labored and 
sometimes tedious, the reader follows 
young Koestler to the University of 
Vienna, then to Palestine where he 
tilled the soil; thence to Haifa and 
Cairo, until ultimately, after many 
upheavals, menial jobs and long 


periods of starvation, he becomes a 
foreign correspondent for Ulistein 
Verlag, publishing magnates. 

But Arrow in the Blue reveals much 
more than the mere growth of a man’s 
political philosophy and beliefs. It is 
the story of a bewildered and unhappy 
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man (a highly intelligent cosmopolite) 
who, despite having authored twelve 
books, is completely at a loss in com- 
ing to grips with his own dilemma; 
nowhere throughout this volume will 
the reader find a solution to the enigma 
of Mr. Koestler’s mind. 

This continual groping in the dark 
becomes apparent in many facets of 
his thinking and philosophy. He says, 
to cite an example: “That there is an 
obvious parallelism between Freudian- 
ism and the Catholic Church”! Cer- 
tainly Mr. Koestler fully realizes the 
implication of his rash statement as he 
must surely know that even his 
premise for joining the Communist 
Party hinges on faulty reasoning. 

One finds it difficult to believe that 
a man of Mr. Koestler’s attainments 
should entertain opinions which tend 
not only to weaken the structure of his 
book but to further exemplify his 
dilemma. FRANK DELv’ISOLA. 


MONASTIC SITES FROM THE AIR 

by David Knowles and 

J. K. S. St. Joseph P 

Cambridge University Press. $11.00 
This handsome book is a highly spe- 
cialized study of precisely what its 
title implies—-some 138 excellent 
aerial views of a wide variety of Eng- 
lish and Scottish monastic sites. Ac- 
companying each photograph is a page 
of text by Dom David Knowles who 
holds a professorship in Medieval His- 
tory at Cambridge University. 

In a twenty-page Introduction Dom 
Knowles gives us a masterly account 
of the historical background behind 
medieval monastic planning. The 
treatment of the subject is the best 
available in English known to this re- 
viewer. Speaking at the outset of the 
value of such a work for the present 
generation Dom Knowles observes: 
“The stylistic and constructional ex- 
periments of the past century and a 
half, and the not infrequent decline in 
workmanship and use of makeshift or 
composite materials to which two 
world wars have inured us, make the 
high standards of medieval craftsman- 
ship and their lavish use of good free- 
stone very refreshing to the spirit... . 
It is a species of mental stimulus 
which will be wanting to the exca- 
vator, some hundreds of years hence, 


of a hospital or school of the present 
age, or even of the less regular and 
less distinctive building of a modern 
religious house.” 

By means of the inclusion of several 
plates affording views of modern 
monasteries, such as Buckfast Abbey, 
the Parkminster Charterhouse and 
Mount St. Bernard, Dom Knowles gives 
irrefutable proof of this depressing 
thesis. Perhaps this book with its 
silent visual lessons will help to rem- 
edy the situation. 

Monastic Sites is the first in a series 
to issue from the Cambridge Press 
which will “illustrate the uses of air 
photography in the various fields of 
archaeologoy, social history, geogra- 
phy, ecology and the like.” We are 
most happy to note that Professor 
David Knowles holds the position of 
General Editor. 

FATHER M. Pau Bourne, O.C.S.O. 


HERE’S A HOW-DE-DO: 
My Life in Gilbert and Sullivan 

by Martyn Green 

Norton. $3.75 
It was a lucky day for Gilbert and 
Sullivan lovers the world over when 
Martyn Green decided in the words of 
his favorite Jack Point that “he had a 
song to sing, O!” This the former 
principal comedian of the D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company has done with 
great sincerity and charm in the pres- 
ent book. He leaves aside his role as 
a noted comic and tells a straight story 
of his career, which is all to the good, 
as we meet here another likeable Mar- 
tyn Green whom we should not have 
cared to miss. But the humorous ele- 
ment is far from lacking, since his 
story is in great measure an account 
of the famous company who produced 
Gilbert and Sullivan in many parts of 
the world, and whose annals are rich 
in unexpected and hilarious happen- 
ings. 

The author has led a full life up to 
this, his fifty-third year. A veteran of 
both World Wars, between them and 
now since 1945, his life has been spent 
in uproarious interpretations of the 
roles of Ko-ko, the Lord Chancellor, 
Bunthorne, Sir Joseph Porter, and 
many others. With true British under- 
statement, he gives a very inadequate 
account of his pre-eminent success in 
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their portrayal. Having severed his 
connection with the D’Oyly Carte 
Company, he is now the head of an 
American company which will present 
the famous operas. We shall take his 
appearances among us as a gift of the 
gods. C. CornNELIA CRAIGIE. 


A CITY ON A MOUNTAIN: The Case of 
Padre Pio of Pietreleina, O.F.M.CAP. 
by Pascal P. Parente, 

S.T.D., Ph.D., J.C.B. 

The Grail. $2.50 
Considering the recent publication of 
several irresponsible biographies, for 
those interested in the case of Padre 
Pio, it is a relief to find here an au- 
thorized version, written by as emi- 
nent an authority as Father Parente. 
Though outstanding for his learned 
treatises in the field of ascetical and 
mystical theology, in this present book 
he has contented himself with a very 
simple and moving account of the 
Italian Capuchin and modern stig- 
matic, the first consecrated priest to 
ever bear visibly the marks of Christ’s 
wounds. 

Father Parente develops no compli- 
cated theories or interpretations; he 
gives us the simple facts of Padre Pio’s 
life with characteristic little anecdotes 
and the seemingly well-established 
miracles, leaving us to draw our own 
conclusions. That these will be in- 
fluenced by his personal belief, his 
sincerity, and his honest attempt to 
establish scientific objectivity, is only 
natural. A drawback of this method, at 
least in the eyes of this reviewer, lies 
in the fact that the book never gets 
below the surface and cannot offer any 
deep understanding of the mystical 
life as seen through Padre Pio. 

The text is augmented with an un- 
usually large collection of fine photo- 
graphs, which poignantly tell a story 
in themselves. 

ELISABETH M. ORSTEN. 


EDITH STEIN 
by Sister Teresia de Spiritu Sancto, 
O.D.C. 
Translated by 
Cecily Hastings and Donald Nicholl 
Sheed & Ward. $3.25 
Philosopher, Carmelite, Jewish victim 
of Hitler, Edith Stein was a remark- 
able woman whose story is well worth 


reading. Part of its interest lies in the 
fact that it is something of a chronicle 
of twentieth century Germany. Brought 
up in a pious Jewish home, Edith, like 
many intellectuals, became an agnostic 
almost automatically. In her letters 
the university appears as the universe, 
the study of philosophy a sufficient re- 
ligion. But it did not suffice for long. 
The young philosopher became assist- 
ant to Husserl, whose “phenome- 
nology” started a number of persons 
toward the Church. 

More dramatic was the effect of her 
reading of the autobiography of St. 
Theresa of Avila, whose order she de- 
sired to join almost at once. For 
twelve years after her conversion, 
however, her spiritual advisers in- 
sisted she serve in the world, lectur- 
ing, writing, translating—until Hitler’s 
decrees against non-Aryans ended her 
public usefulness. A few blissful years 
as a Carmelite followed, years in 
which her reputation for holiness 
spread in the Catholic world. 

The end of the tale, as it is quietly 
told by Sister Teresia, emphasizes the 
senseless diabolism of the Nazis, who 
would not rest until they had pulled a 
surprisingly large number of Catholic 
Jews from behind convent walls. 
Among them was Edith Stein, who was 
apparently murdered at Auschwitz, 
her life offered as a sacrifice for per- 
secutors and persecuted alike. It 
seems from this informal collection of 
reminiscences and testimonies that she 
may well be a saint of our times. 

Rutu M. AMEs. 


WALLS ARE CRUMBLING 

by Rev. M. Oesterreicher 

Devin-Adair. $5.00 
Walls are crumbling, walls between 
Jew and Gentile, walls of prejudice, 
of indifference. Father Oesterreicher 
is both fruit and cause, in his own de- 
gree, of this process. In his writings 
and in this book is manifested a 
discerning and delicate charity. 

He recounts the upward surging 
lives and hard-thought-out truths of 
seven Jews of our time, who are 
doubly noteworthy: as philosophers, 
and as Jews who have discovered 
Christ. In accomplishing his task, he 
has shown the taste for wisdom of the 
mystic, the objectivity of the scientist, 
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the painstaking labor of the scholar, 
the breathtaking power to reveal the 
beautiful (especially in the poetic ex- 
pression of philosophic and theologic 
truth) of the artist, and the balanced 
and compassionate judgment of con- 
science of the confessor. This is a 
rich book, rich in beauty, in truth, in 
goodness, and like all rich food, its 
partaker requires a sturdy power of 
digestion. 

The modern world is more a king- 
dom of darkness—intellectually and 
spiritually—than many of us Catho- 
lics seem to realize; we live in a sea 
of errors. These seven have made the 
journey out of this kingdom of dark- 
ness into the kingdom of light. Spir- 
itually they are an example. Intellec- 
tually they show us the darkness as 
darkness, and the light as light: in 
traveling from one to the other, they 
show each to be what it really is, mak- 
ing us more aware of the tissue of 
errors woven into the web and woof 
of the modern mentality, leading us to 
a fuller and deeper grasp and appre- 
ciation of the truths we hold. 

FATHER M. RAPHAEL Simon, O.C.S.O. 


THE KOREA STORY 
by John C. Caldwell 
in collaboration with Lesley Frost 
Regnery. $3.00 
In less than 200 pages Mr. Caldwell, a 
former military information specialist, 
diplomat and businessman in Korea, 


SHORTER 


THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, edited 
by F. J. Sheed (Sheed & Ward. $4.00). 
A companion to The Mary Book, this 
is an anthology of prose and verse 
concerning the life of our Lord. Dove- 
tailed in something of the fashion of 
the Old Gospel harmonies, the selec- 
tions are grouped in four sections to 
form a chronological story: The Hid- 
den Years, The Public Ministry, From 
Palm Sunday to Pentecost, To the End 
of Time. Each section is preceded 
by a narrative summary, and two are 
concluded by excellent theological 
appendices taken from Mr. Sheed’s 
Theology and Sanity. 

The selection is too good to cavil at, 
Chesterton, Belloc, Sigrid Undset, Karl 


has written a powerful story of the 
State Department’s corps of “experts” 
who were sent to Korea in 1948 to 
“sell” Democracy and Americanism to 
the Koreans but who, instead, formed 
a coterie whose primary interest was 
entertainment and pleasure. 

In prose that is vibrant the reader 
travels with them the length and 
breadth of Seoul: to lavish dinner 
parties at each of the seven embassy 
hotels, elaborate dances and huge 
cocktail receptions that invariably 
ended in heated brawls; and while the 
revelry went on and on, the North 
Koreans and China Reds were gather- 
ing their forces to cross the 38th! 
Rumors of such an attack had come 
many times to the attention of the 
myopic embassy and its 500 military 
advisers but the intelligence was 
washed down the drain as pure scuttle 
butt! The North would never attack 
the South, that was the propaganda the 
embassy was feeding the defenseless 
South! 

Notwithstanding all this, there was, 
however, a group of Americans and 
South Koreans interested in propa- 
gandizing the United States, but Mr. 
Caldwell and his courageous followers 
were powerless to correct the irrepa- 
rable damage which had been in- 
flicted upon a country whose people 
still do not understand America or its 
people. 

FRANK DELv’ISOLA. 


NOTICES 


Adam, Gerald Vann, and many others, 
and no doubt Mr. Sheed had adequate 
reasons for choosing only contempo- 
rary prose. Still, the excellence of the 
earlier poetry included suggests the 
rich possibilities of a wider choice of 
prose. Prose, after all, does not neces- 
sarily date any more than poetry. 
Perhaps in the future Mr. Sheed 
will oblige with an anthology of great 
rather than merely good authors on 
the same subject. Meanwhile, this is a 
pleasant volume, attractively printed 
and illustrated, to give and to own. 
FROM MAJOR JORDAN’S DIARIES, 
by George Racey Jordan, U.S.A.F. 
(Ret.) with Richard L. Stokes (Har- 
court, Brace, $3.50), The new slogan, 
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“Don’t let Communist infiltration be- 
come a political football,” seems to 
mean that the public should not be told 
about blows struck against our na- 
tional security by the Democratic ad- 
ministration. With total disregard of 
the slogan, Major Jordan, U.S.A.F. 
(Ret.), has published selections from 
the diary he made while stationed at 
Great Falls, Montana. Briefly, his rec- 
ords note an infiltration of Soviet 
agents into this country, shipments to 
Russia of an enormous amount of sup- 
plies including even uranium, and the 
transmission of documents containing 
military secrets of the highest impor- 
tance. These illegal activities caused 
Major Jordan, veteran of two wars, to 
protest; but he was ordered by the 
White House not to interfere. 

He presents incontestable evidence 
which discloses the unbelievable folly 
of our government. Despite his efforts 
to attract attention, his story remained 
practically unknown until in Decem- 
ber, 1949, Fulton Lewis put it on the 
air and provoked an investigation. If 
the activities of Jordan and Lewis 
come under the head of political foot- 
ball, good Americans will hope for a 
big season. 

McCARTHYISM: THE FIGHT FOR 
AMERICA, by Senator Joe McCarthy 
(Devin-Adair. 50 cents). This book cov- 
ers the chief controversies with which 
the author’s name has been associated; 
gives evidence of incompetence and 
disloyalty chargeable to highly placed 
government officials; and shows how 
the Senator’s adversaries have sup- 
pressed evidence supporting those 
charges. If a complete investigation of 
all government records should substan- 
tiate McCarthy’s accusations, he would 
be recognized as a heroic figure who 
has faced frightening odds in his fight 
to save the country; and his small bro- 
chure, read by the majority of the 
American people might well determine 
the outcome of the approaching presi- 
dential election. 

THE McCARTHY RECORD, by the 
Wisconsin Citizens’ Committee on Mc- 
Carthy’s Record (Anglobooks. $1.00). 
Concerned chiefly with discrediting 
McCarthy, this volume reprints criti- 
cisms of his character, methods, state- 
ments; suggests that he should be put 
out of the U. S. Senate; and mentions 


that in 1952 the people of Wisconsin 
will have an opportunity to do just 
that. One of the most depressing fea- 
tures of the present national situation 
is the fact that so small a proportion of 
the electorate is permitted to learn all 
the evidence that bears upon the truth 
or falsity of McCarthy’s charges. 

NEWMAN’S WAY, by Sean O’Faolain 
(Devin-Adair. $4.50). Both by reason 
of the author’s reputation and because 
of his particular approach to the sub- 
ject, this book is unique. A prefatory 
note, which strangely enough comes 
from the publisher and not from the 
author, warns us that nearly half the 
volume deals with the Newman family 
and that only the remainder is con- 
cerned with the “odyssey” which ter- 
minated in the Catholic Church. 

Patient research has enabled the au- 
thor to provide us with knowledge 
of many small details and to cor- 
rect certain minor inaccuracies with 
regard to the Newman family history. 
He devotes considerable space to such 
matters as the “flirtatious correspond- 
ence” of Newman’s young sisters, and 
the dissipated or cynical behavior of 
his brothers — disregarding what a 
good many people consider immemo- 
rial privacies. 

The more serious part of the book 
undertakes to analyze the motives, 
conscious and unconscious, that led to 
Newman’s conversion and to pass 
critical judgment on Newman’s intel- 
lectual and spiritual views—a project 
rather ambitious for a writer possess- 
ing no deeper knowledge of philoso- 
phy, theology and history than the 
author. There is no index. 

THE LIVING CHRIST, by John L. 
Murphy (Bruce. $3.75). Father Mur- 
phy calls his work “fa simple and brief 
explanation of the doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body,” intended not/ for the 
learned but for “the ordinary reader.” 
He writes colloquially and authorita- 
tively under such chapter headings as 
“What’s This ‘Mystical’ About?,” “How 
Confused Should We _ Be?,” “The 
Church and Salvation,” “The Infallible 
Church,” sifting out secondary and 
false notions of the Mystical Body from 
the properly revealed doctrine. 

If Father Murphy lacks the warmth 
of Anger and the profundity of Mersch, 
his book nevertheless occupies an im- 
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portant place. He has the Mystici 
Corporis of Pope Pius XII to guide 
him, an advantage these earlier writers 
lacked. As a result, his work is up-to- 
date in a very important sense, and 
possesses both a precision and an as- 
surance which make it a valuable in- 
troduction to the mystery of the 
Mystical Body. 

SAINTS FOR NOW, edited by Claire 
Boothe Luce (Sheed & Ward. $3.50). 
Surveying the field of hagiography, the 
distinguished editor named above de- 
cided that the reading public needs 
brief sketches of a goodly number of 
saints, written by well-known writers 
who occupy widely separated posi- 
tions. She therefore selected twenty 
collaborators, American and _ Euro- 
pean, Catholic and non-Catholic, lay 
and religious, including—and this will 
surprise many — Whittaker Chambers 
who wrote on St. Benedict, and Vin- 
cent Sheean who wrote on St. Francis. 
Mrs. Luce herself writes an introduc- 
tion that makes sanctity seem a reza- 
sonable goal for sincere Christians. 

Illustrations, many of them _ ex- 
tremely and some of them extrava- 
gantly modernistic, come from Jean 
Charlot, Lauren Ford, André Girard, 
Jan Yoors, Salvador Dali, Thomas 
Merton. 

THE HOME AND ITS INNER SPIR- 
ITUAL LIFE, by a Carthusian of Mira- 
flores (Newman Press. $3.50). The 
author of this book can be no other 
than that distinguished psychiatrist, 
ordained a priest a half century ago, 
who was later graduated in medicine 
by Johns Hopkins University and was 
commissioned a Major in the Medical 
Corps, U. S. A., during World War I. 
After establishing a psychiatric clinic 
at Providence Hospital, Washington, a 
Children’s Center on the campus of the 
Catholic University of America, and a 
school for retarded children in 
Brookland, D. C., and after having pub- 
lished numerous books and articles, 
scientific and spiritual, he resigned his 
professorship at the age of seventy to 
enter a Carthusian novitiate in Spain. 
Recently he was assigned by his supe- 
riors to establish the first Charter- 
house in the United States. 

Readers deterred by the sober aspect 
and almost austere style of the book, 
should turn first to Chapter IV. Read- 


ing there the author’s description of 
“What Manner of Man a Father Ought 
to Be,” they will probably read the 
other chapters too; and at the end they 
will have received much help toward 
the solving of problems that affect 
domestic happiness. 

THESE ARE YOUR SONS, by Tim- 
othy J. Mulvey, O.M.I. (McGraw-Hill. 
$3.75). In astyle reminiscent of Ernie 
Pyle the author of this engrossing, ex- 
citing book has captured not only the 
brutal picture of the war in Korea but 
in a series of sixteen anecdotes, he 
portrays the humanity, compassion 
and spirituality of the mere boys who 
are fighting and dying there. 

Literally Father Mulvey takes the 
reader by the hand and shows him the 
front lines, the bloody onslaughts on 
the hills, valleys and rivers; the mud 
huts where you shiver from the in- 
tense cold. You follow with shocking 
reality and mounting terror the retreat 
of the First United States Marine Divi- 
sion from the hallowed Chosen Reser- 
voir Action to Hungnam. Step by step 
you march and crawl with the boys, 
to Yudam-ni, to Hagaru-ri, to Koto-ri 
and the haven of the sea. 

But intermingled with stories of 
battle and defeat, are tales of faith and 
courage that seem to bear out Ten- 
nyson’s words: “More things are 
wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of.” 

THE CHRISTMAS BOOK, by Francis 
X. Weiser (Harcourt, Brace. $3.00). 
We have here not a scholarly treatise 
but a scholarly scrapbook. It conveys 
all sorts of information on matters con- 
nected with Christmas — much that 
many people are curious about, and 
some things that few have even heard 
of. More than one reader will be sur- 
prised to learn that Christmas was not 
commonly recognized in New England 
before the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, that until 1856 “those who re- 
fused to go to work on Christmas Day 
were often dismissed,” and some fac- 
tory owners “would change the start- 
ing hour on Christmas day to five 
o’clock.” On the other hand, readers 
may be pleased to learn that the 
Lutheran tradition embodies a devout 
affection for the Feast of the Nativity. 

NEW FABIAN ESSAYS, edited by 
R. H. S. Crossman (Praeger. $4.00). 
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Those who fear that British Socialism 
is on the road to totalitarianism will 
find these essays reassuring. Some of 
the writers talk a great deal of non- 
sense, but every one of them hates and 
condemns Russian Communism as an 
aggressive tyrannical power. Whether 
British Socialism in the end will fall a 
victim to a dictatorial, managerial 
society is a question, but there is no 
question that these writers are aware 
of the danger, and will do all they can 
to avoid it. 

In contrast to the first Fabian Essays 
published sixty-three years ago, the 
present writers are far less certain of 
the path ahead, and the reason, ac- 
cording to Mr. Clement Attlee in his 
preface, is “that we have seen a thing 
that the early Fabians did not antici- 
pate—the putting into practice in Rus- 
sia of the catastrophic theory with the 
results which we have to face today.” 

The book is a valuable guide to the 
various schools of thought which are 
shaping the future of British Socialism. 

THE SINGLE WOMAN, by John Lau- 
rence (Duell, Sloan & Pearce - Little, 
Brown. $3.50). This analysis of spin- 
sterhood was written neither for 
would-be saints nor for those to whom 
education has given sound moral prin- 
ciples and a desire for constructive 
living. The author, a priest, is none- 
theless to be commended for the atten- 
tion and sympathy he has devoted to 
the study of an awkward position and 
the women ill-equipped to cope with 
it. His counsel, based on a wide 
knowledge of the facts, is sane and 
practical but since something real and 
vital can be made of any way of life 
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one regrets his emphasis on “making 
the best of a bad bargain.” 

THE CAPUCHIN ANNUAL, 1952, 
edited by Father Senan, O.F.M.Cap. 
(Dublin. $5.00). On this side of the 
ocean, where emphasis is so often up- 
on efficiency and speed, one seldom 
sees so beautiful a collection of litera- 
ture and art as herein compiled by the 
Irish Capuchin fathers. Of promi- 
nence are the essays and tributes in 
honor of the beloved author-priest, 
Canon Sheehan, and reproductions of 
a very moving Way of the Cross espe- 
cially painted for the Annual by Rich- 
ard King. Other entries are travel ex- 
periences, reminisences, histories of 
places and interesting persons, a 
scattering of poetry (sometimes in 
Gaelic!), charming short stories and a 
variety of splendid photographs. There 
is only one disappointment: the ab- 
sence of the fat little friars who scram- 
bled so delightfully about the pages of 
earlier issues. 

SEX EDUCATION, by John A. 
O’Brien, Ph.D. (Macmillan. $2.75). 
Father O’Brien supplements a group 
of seven articles written by himself 
with eleven others from _ various 
sources, Catholic and non-Catholic— 
thus pointing up various aspects of the 
many-sided problem of sex education. 
This arrangement which inevitably en- 
tails a certain amount of overlapping, 
has the advantage of presenting differ- 
ent judgments on various practical 
questions; and with regard to prin- 
ciples, there is general agreement. The 
editor has not always phrased his sen- 
tences carefully enough to avoid the 
possibility of misunderstanding. 
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